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ON THE NOTION OF VALUE. 


N an address such as I have the honor to make before this 

Association, I assume that it is more appropriate to offer a 
survey of some broad field of philosophic enquiry than to present 
a minute and technical analysis of some special problem. I pro- 
pose accordingly to set forth in rapid and synoptic fashion certain 
conclusions touching the notion of value to which I have come 
after some years of reflexion. Few, if any, of these conclusions 
are new, but I think I can perhaps claim a relative novelty of ap- 
proach in reaching them, for I came to the study of value through 
zsthetics, and not, as I believe most men do nowadays, through 
ethics. And this has been, I should claim, somewhat to my ad- 
vantage ; for literature and art represent a larger and freer attitude 
towards life than morality, which is inevitably traditional and dog- 
matic. It has interested me to discover how far one can carry 
concepts and principles which hold in the sphere of art into the 
general field of value. Here, of course, I am but a humble fol- 
lower in the footsteps of Pythagoras, who first gave to the notion 
of harmony, derived from his studies in music, its generalized 
ethical meaning. For convenience and clarity I shall divide my 
paper into sections, indicated by headings. 


1. THe Locus or VALUE. 


The first matter to determine, indispensable for the avoidance of 
misunderstanding, is the metaphysical locus of values. To com- 
mon sense the inevitable starting point in philosophy, the universe, 
is divided like Gaul into three parts,—an inner world, an outer 

1 Presidential Address to the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio, March 29, 1929. 
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world, and a world between; and if we look for instances of 
value, we seem to find them in all the three parts of the universe. 
In the outer world they seem to reside in articles of use and con- 
sumption, like railroads and bread; in the inner world, within 
needs and desires; in the world between, among objects which we 
call beautiful. Unreflective persons, as well as recently some 
sophisticatedly naive philosophers,” accept this apparent location of 
values as real, even going so far as to ascribe value to physical 
objects themselves, independent of mind. But the single observa- 
tion that whenever we seem to find value in an external object 
we also find that object either serving or capable of serving con- 
scious desire or need shows that the value cannot reside in the 
object as such. So pervasive a concomitance proves the depend- 
ence of value upon desire. It proves that value does not exist in 
absolute separation from mind. 

The possibility remains, however, that value might exist both 
in the inner and the outer worlds, namely in some sphere which 
spans them both. Beauty is the palmary example, and I think we 
can assume that if this is not possible in the case of beauty, it is 
not possible in any case. For beauty seems to exist both within 
me who feel beauty, and also out there in the work of art. The 
beauty of Aphrodite is the beauty that I feel, yet it is she who 
dwells there in the marble who is beautiful. But once more 
analysis shatters illusion, for the Aphrodite that is beautiful is a 
goddess, who, if not made of our mortal flesh, is assuredly not 
made of stone. As goddess, she belongs to the world of the 
imagination, not to the physical world, and even the shape of 
gleaming white within which she seems to dwell, exists only in the 
mind of the beholder, not in the physical thing. Beauty depends 
upon the satisfaction of desire through fictions blended with sen- 
suous shapes of color or sound within the mind; and its seeming 
objectivity is an example of illusory projection, like the illusion 
that Eva Le Gallienne is Hilda in the Master Builder or that the 
man you see when you look at yourself in the mirror is there. be- 
hind its surface. Beauty exists no further beyond the mind than 
sensations; but sensations exist only at the confines of the mind. 
Far from proving the objectivity of value, or even its neutrality as 

2 E.g., John Laird. 
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between subject and object, beauty is the best example of its sub- 
jectivity, since in the case of beauty the very objects to which 
value is ascribed are fictions and sensory shapes that have no ex- 
istence without the mind. 

If, therefore, we did not know it in any other way, we should 
know by some such process of reasoning by exclusion as the above 
that values belong wholly to the inner world, to the world of mind. 
Not the bread, but the satisfaction of hunger; not the work of art, 
but the fulfillment of desire in the imagination, are values; and 
correspondingly, not the stone that I stumble over, but my 
stumbling, is evil. Things may be valuable, they are not values. 
Value is always an experience, never a thing or object. We 
project value into the external world, and so attribute value to 
things, just as we project sense qualities there, as if they were 
themselves colored or sweet or shrill, but the value resides in the 
mind, even as color and sound and taste reside there. We should, 
therefore, distinguish between value as an attribute and value as an 
experience, with the understanding, however, that the experience is 
primary and the attribute a projected derivative. Hence we should 
not define value, as Professor R. B. Perry does,’ as “ any object of 
any interest ”, but rather as “ any interest in any object ”. 

The subjectivity of value receives confirmation from cases of 
variation of value attributed to objects corresponding to variation 
in judgment upon them, without any variation in the objects them- 
selves. This is well illustrated by the transvaluation of values 
wrought in the recognition scenes of the Greek drama, as in 
CEdipus, where the situation of the persons remains the same, 
while their knowledge of the situation changes. The change of 
value due to change of judgment may amount to complete anni- 
hilation of the value as shown in one of Hardy’s Wessex Tales, 
where the husband in the story, having discovered a picture of his 
dead wife’s lover, takes one of the children on his knee and, com- 
paring the child with the photograph, says “ Henceforth you are 
nothing to me”. 


2. THe ANALYsiIs OF VALUE. 
Having established its locus we are ready for an analysis of 
value. We shall find that value is a fact of exceeding complexity. 
8 General Theory of Value, Chapter V. 
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First, every value depends upon the existence of something vari- 
ously called appetition, wish, desire, interest—a fact which some 
psychologists are loathe to admit, but which they always end by 
admitting under a new name. Being basic to all experience, this 
element is difficult to describe; yet we may perhaps venture to 
characterize it as “ felt tendency towards a goal”. Behavioristic 
descriptions, while adequate to the bodily accompaniments of the 
fact, characteristically omit the fact itself, unless they introduce 
it surreptitiously. In man at least there are no blind impulses; 
every impulse is aware of its goal, of what will satisfy; it is en- 
lightened by definite expectations or ends. Even so elementary 
an impulse as hunger contains definite expectations regarding its 
own fulfillment. These expectations are as much a part of desire 
as the drive behind them. We may therefore distinguish, while 
we recognize that we cannot separate, two aspects within every 
wish or desire: impulse, which is the ‘ go’, and expectation, which 
sets the goal. Moreover, every desire contains a conceived or 
imagined object, because every impulse is concerned with or 
directed upon some object. Man is not simply hungry, he is 
hungry for food; he has love or hate for this man or this woman; 
his desires, and hence his values, are outward looking, and at- 
tributed to objects. The only apparent exceptions are the values 
of imagination, of dream, art, play, and religion, where desire 
has no object in the real world ; but in such cases, desire has never- 
theless its object, which we shall call a substitute object,—the 
image seen in the dream, the imagined baby embodied in the doll, 
the Goddess Aphrodite which the marble represents, and the like. 
In these cases, the conceived object and the object coincide, while 
in most cases they obviously fall apart. 

Desire is only the basis of value; value itself does not appear 
until desire is being satisfied. But satisfaction is not an in- 
stantaneous or eternal fact; it is a process in time, a duration, an 
action. The goal of desire is not the mere possession of an object, 
but action upon it. Thus it is not food that is sought in hunger, 
but the eating of the food; in love not the friend, but the convers- 
ing with or the caressing of the friend; in the cognitive interest 


4Compare R. B. Perry’s distinction between ‘governing propensity’ and 
anticipatory response; op. cit., Chapter VII. 
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not the mere attainment, but the pursuit and the extension, of 
truth. But furthermore—and this follows from the analysis of 
desire—satisfaction is never solely the appeasement of a mere in- 
stinct, the running down of a drive, but is always, in addition, the 
fulfillment of an expectation, the reaching of a goal that has been 
set. This is true even of the most primitive satisfactions of man. 
The satisfaction of hunger, for example, is not the simple appease- 
ment of an organic craving, but the realization of expectations 
regarding dining as well. Or, to choose an illustration on a dif- 
ferent plane, our enjoyment of a painting is never a mere synthesis 
of delights in form and color and emotional expression, but is 
derived also from the fact that the experience meets our expecta- 
tions, and a failure to meet these will restrict our enjoyment. 
What is called an ideal or standard is a tissue of such expectations. 
We may, therefore, distinguish within each satisfaction a com- 
ponent which is the appeasement of the impetus of an impulse, and 
a component which is the meeting of expectation, the achievement 
of aset goal. The appeasement of impulse is the focus, as it were, 
of the satisfaction, but around it lies like a penumbra the fulfill- 
ment of expectation. Sometimes one, sometimes another, of these 
sources of satisfaction predominates. 

But value is not a process that arises and maintains itself only 
in the present of the individual. On the contrary, it brings into 
operation his entire past. On the surface of man’s momentary 
delights there are projected satisfactions out of the past, so that 
each satisfaction is no mere surface, but a volume, a thickness, of 
satisfaction. Every stage in the process of satisfaction leaves a 
residuum of value which is carried on to enrich the next stage ; and 
each instance of the satisfaction of an impulse revives something 
of all past instances. In each new love man experiences something 
of all his former loves, as in every satisfaction of hunger there 
survives something of the suckling’s first delights. Every value 
contains, therefore, echoes of value out of the past, and itself pro- 
vides new overtones for new values in the future. A value is a 
harmonic system, like a tone sounding with all its partials. 
Through expectation, the imaginative anticipation of satisfaction, | 
we enjoy before we have enjoyed; through memory we enjoy after 
we have enjoyed; and every joy contains a before and an after of 
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joy. It follows from the rdéle played by imagination in value—by 
expectation and memory—that value does not pertain to the 
terminus of the experience, to consummation alone, but to the 
entire process of desire-seeking-fulfillment as a whole. 

Furthermore, every value contains an ingredient of pleasure. 
Pleasure is not, as hedonists have claimed, identical with value; it 
is only one aspect of value. Value is the complete experience of 
satisfying desire with all the complexity which we know that this 
process involves ; it includes pleasure, but cannot be identified with 
pleasure. You cannot equate a thing to one of its aspects. Be- 
sides pleasure, certain organic complexes of sensation, called emo- 
tions, are involved in value; but these again are not value. 
Pleasure is more intimate to value than emotion; for whereas 
emotion varies according to the kind of desire with which it is 
associated, pleasure is identical and invariably present in all 
satisfaction. 

In order to make this analysis of values complete, two further 
points must be considered. First, the social character of values, 
and, second, the relation of value to the organism in its environ- 
mental setting. Values are social-in a variety of ways. They are 
social, in the first place, because the general character of the 
objects of interest is determined by our fellows. This is ob- 
viously true in the case of our higher interests. The prizes or 
places sought in ambition are fixed in advance for each generation 
by the preceding generation; that is, for the children by their 
elders; few of the ideal objects employed in art and in play are 
invented by those who enjoy them; and we worship the Gods of 
our fathers. But even the objects of our simpler desires, such as 
our food and our drink, are socially determined; the oriental has 
his rice ; the American his shredded wheat and apple pie. And the 
inventor and the artist accept such socially determined objects 
as the starting-points for their creations. In general, we want and 
like only the things that other men want and like. But the objects 
of our desires are not only provided by our fellows, they are 
themselves ‘ social objects’, in the sense of being the same for all 
members of a group. We read the same books, compete for the 
same prizes, worship the same gods, use the same tools, the same 
language, railway systems, bridges, and roads. We sail the same 
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seas and welcome the light from the same sun and stars. Our 
desires arise and are satisfied or frustrated in the same physical 
environment. The social environment is also the same; members 
of one family have the same father and mother, and citizens 
respect the same magistrates and live within a common framework 
of law and institutional organization. And these social structures 
have a permanence and an independence relative to the life of the 
individual, and a determining influence upon his values comparable 
to that of his physical environment. It follows that not only the 
objects of our interests but our very interests themselves—the two 
are correlative—are largely created by what we call society. More 
precisely stated this means that the specific pattern of our impulses 
is formed in us by nurse or mother, teacher or companion, or else 
deliberately acquired after the model set by other members of our 
group, and always under the control of ‘social’ objects. More- 
over, certain values are social in a special way in that they result 
from interests whose very objects are the interests of other per- 
sons. Unlike the animal which can do everything for himself, 
man remains even when he grows up like the child, incapable of 
satisfying his desires without the codperation of his fellows. 
Therefore he cannot help being interested in their interests, as 
promoting or hindering his own. Of outstanding importance is 
love,—the interest in furthering the interests of other persons, 
upon which, in the form of community love, much of what is 
called ‘ morality’ is based. Moreover, by means of the use of a 
special system of common objects called language, values are com- 
municable. Finally, values are social in the profoundest sense of 
all because, in so far as they have common objects and a common 
pattern, they are actually identical with the interests of other men. 
And when we understand or love each other, and work together 
to the same end, we become aware, through a unique experience, 
of the communion and partial overlapping of our minds. 

Yet despite their social character, values are always personal. 
Even though it be our fellows who have created for us the objects 
of our interests, and have built up in us a structure of habits after 
the model of their own, the interests and habits themselves are 
ours. And while the objects of our interests are partly the same, 
they are never wholly so; for no two men read the same book or 
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see the same picture quite alike. Again, while we live in a com- 
mon social environment, belonging perhaps to the same family, 
club, or nation, our position there is different from that of anyone 
else ; hence the precise color of the values that arise through our 
interaction with our fellow members is unique. No man, not even 
a poet, can communicate quite all that is in his mind. Finally, 
although our values intersect in so far as their objects and pattern 
are identical, so that it is true to say that we have thus far a com- 
mon mind and will, a social mind if you choose to call it so, never- 
theless the social mind has no existence save as the common part 
of overlapping minds. The individual is, therefore, the only 
value center of the group; the group as such has no interest of its 
own, no mind, no will. Thinkers have made the mistake of sup- 
posing that because our minds have a common part, the common 
part is a mind, and from this mistake have followed errors whose 
name is legion. 

Although I have insisted on the subjectivity of value, that is to 
say, on its exclusive location in desire, I am far from denying that 
value has functional relations, on the one hand to the organism, 
on the other hand to the environment, and that these relations have 
to be included in any complete account of values. Yet on these 
points I have personally little to say. We must, of course, think 
of the organism as tending towards equilibrium, both with relation 
to its own parts and with relation to the environment. Now our 
interests, both of lower and higher order, correspond to dis- 
turbances of equilibrium in both these respects, and our values 
correspond to the process of re-establishment of equilibrium. In 
general I think the equilibrium with relation to the environment 
has been overstressed by biologically minded students of value; for 
the organism is in many ways a little world of its own within 
which, in relative independence of the environment, the balance 
may be now disturbed and now readjusted. Usually, however, 
there is a direct functional relation between values and the objects 
to which they are attributed, the object being the sort of thing that 
can serve the organism in its tendency toward equilibrium. Thus 
the value of bread corresponds to a certain chemical composition 
which makes it fit for food; the value of breathing is a similar 
function of the atmosphere; even the value of a man or woman 
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corresponds to that in his character and relation to us which makes 
him available in the vital process. In general, the relation between 
value and object corresponds to that between organism and en- 
vironmental element. Hence, as Mr. Sellars has remarked, values 
express the ‘situation’ of the organism. There are, to be sure, 
certain objects to which value is attributed without, as we may say, 
directly deserving it; for example, flags or other symbols, and 
objects of art, like a marble statue, where there is no direct biologi- 
cal relation with the organism. Yet such objects borrow their 
value from objects which do deserve it, as the flag derives its 
significance from our country and the Aphrodite her beauty from 
woman. In relation to ideal objects, however, which are located 
within the organism rather than in the environment, although their 
significance too is borrowed, the organism is concerned rather with 
the inner equilibrium of its own parts, referred to above, than 
with the equilibrium between inner and outer. In dreaming, play, 
and art, in the more ideal aspects of religion, and in short through- 
out the whole sphere of what I have called imagination, the organ- 
ism is setting its own house in order rather than seeking good 
relations with its neighbors in the external world. And such acts 
as suicide and self-sacrifice, through which the organism, instead 


of maintaining itself, either destroys itself or else pours its energy _ 


into another organism, prove that the purely biological point of 
view regarding values is inadequate, and must be supplemented by 
the social and personal. 


3. THe NorMATIVE CHARACTER OF VALUE. 


Thus far in my account of values I have seemingly overlooked 
what some have thought to be most distinctive of them, namely 
their normative character. Only if man had a single interest, or 
if they all lay on a level in his mind, would our description be ade- 
quate. But in man there is, as Pascal said, um ordre du ceeur, and 
upon this order the normative character of values depends. Many 
values, perhaps most of them in the end, are functions, not only of 
desire but of choice, for in doing anything a man must refrain 
from doing something else. Now choice involves, in addition to 
the alternatives presented, some interest, let us say of higher order, 
for the sake of which one alternative is preferred to the other. 
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Just as there is no value apart from desire, so there is no ‘ relation 
of betterness’ between values except in terms of an interest that 
compares them. For consider a homely example, my choice of 
tea against coffee. Such a choice, like all choices, is not between 
objects as such, but between the values corresponding to the ob- 
jects. Only first choices can be purely naive and objective ; every 
subsequent choice, and that means practically all adult choices, are 
between the satisfactions anticipated from the objects. In the 
example under discussion, choice will be determined either in terms 
of my interest in a maximum of pleasure or in terms of my interest 
in health. The tea will be judged to be either more pleasant or 
more healthful. Or consider the case of the ambitious young man 
confronted with the alternative of attending his class in night 
school or of going to see a moving picture. If he decides in favor 
of night school, his choice will probably be determined either by 
that interest of higher order which we call ambition, or by the 
interest which we call duty, which is really love in some one of its 
forms,—in this case perhaps love of the aged mother he has to 
support, or love of wife and children. 

Any impulse that fits in with an impulse of higher order is a 
good impulse, while any impulse that conflicts with such an interest 
is bad. The good is therefore a selected interest, and apart from 
an interest that selects is meaningless. Even the rejected or ‘ bad’ 
impulse is still valuable, only not so valuable as the good impulse. 
The cruel and lascivious act is not evil in itself, but only because of 
the love that condemns it. If nowhere in the world there was an 
interest in fine and honorable action, there would also be no such 
things as foolish and base desires. The sting of the bad impulse is 
the charm that it keeps despite its badness. 

The feeling of ‘ oughtness’, or the judgment that I ought, ex- 
presses the compulsion of an interest of higher order in competi- 
tion with some interest of lower order, which it is trying to bring 
within its scope. We should never feel that we ought were there 
no system of impulses operating within us in the direction in which 
we say we ought to move. To tell me that I ought is either to 
appeal to such a system, already existing, or else to endeavor to 
create one. It is, therefore, meaningless to uphold a standard as 
binding upon people who have no desire for the sort of action 
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which it proposes, and are incapable of realizing, in the imagination 
at least, the values which it pictures. A person who advocates a 
standard for other people must create its validity for them by creat- 
ing the corresponding desires and values. If he claims for it 
validity independent of desire, he clearly forgets the only thing 
that gives it whatever validity it now possesses,—his own pas- 
sionate advocacy. A standard is a value-picture. The reformer 
is like the artist who has an unpainted dream of beauty not seen 
by other men; until he paints his picture, until he creates in other 
minds a will like his own, with a compulsion in the imagination 
similar to his own, his ideal remains a mere dream. The theory of 
eternally valid values leaves no room for creation in the ethical 
sphere. 

There is, therefore, no ought without presuppositions. What I 
ought to do is what a certain system of my desires wants to do. 
To speak of an ought in any other sense is meaningless. The fact 
that the system of desires has been built up in me by other persons 
—as is notably the case with ‘duty ’—does not alter the logic of 
the situation, for such desires are still desires, and my own. In 
the end, there is nothing that a man so much wants to do as his 
duty. The moral standards of a group are the formulated and 
intersecting wills of dominant members of the group; the group 
itself, having no will of its own, has no standards. But the rela- 
tion of members of the group one to another is so close that, in 
order to realize his own desires, each member must cooperate in 
the realization of the desires of other members. Moreover, partly 
through native endowment and partly as a result of training, the 
individual comes to possess love,—the interest in furthering the 
interests of other members of his group. Moral values are for the 
most part precisely the values that result from the fulfillment of 
this interest. What is called conscience is the impetus of this 
interest in conflict with other interests. The traditional and often 
anonymous character of many moral standards masks this founda- 
tion in values and causes all the difficulties of the novice and the 
overwise in the study of ethics. 

The ‘ ought ’, the imperative aspect of values, is then a function 
of dominant systems of interests in their effort to get control of 
interests of lower order. These dominant systems are more com- 
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plex and inclusive than the structures usually called instincts, 
habits, sentiments, or complexes. They embrace values qualita- 
tively alike, united by memory and comparison, and recognized by 
the individual as belonging together. Since these systems func- 
tion as units, they are correctly spoken of as single interests, as 
popular and literary psychology has always done. Thus, in a 
man’s life there is a single interest—not instinct—of self-preserva- 
tion, or health-interest; a single major interest called ambition,— 
the interest in winning a place of dignity and privilege in the social 
order; a single religious sentiment; a single ‘sense of beauty’. 
Psychology has no more destroyed these motives in conduct by 
showing that they are compounded out of simpler impulses than 
physics has destroyed the molecule by showing that it is a con- 
stellation of atoms. Indeed, no adequate understanding of human 
nature is possible unless the molecule of action, as well as its atom 
and its electron, are taken into account; for man acts as a system 
rather than as an atom. Hence the biographer, the historian, the 
novelist, the essayist like Montaigne, and the dramatist, and, I 
would add, even the philosopher, who views man’s conduct in 
terms of his major interests, can never be supplanted by the psy- 
chologist as sources of information regarding man. This is the 
vindication of so-called literary psychology, held in such contempt 
by those psychologists who know little of literature. 


4. Tue CLASSIFICATION OF VALUES. 


The following is a suggested list of the major interests and 
values,—self-preservation or health; comfort, the interest in a 
maximum of sensuous pleasure; workmanship, the interest in 
manipulating and transforming things into embodiments of pur- 
pose; ambition, the interest in securing a place of consideration 
and power in the social order; love in its various forms, as friend- 
ship, sex-love, family affection, or love of the community ; know- 
ledge ; play; art; religion. Each of these interests has its own law 
of functioning, its unique and characteristic standards and norms, 
its definite outlook upon life, its peculiar morality. There is, for 
example, the point of view of art, of religion, of health; the 
* conscience ’ of the artist, the workman, the good sport, the friend ; 
there is even the morality of the pleasure-seeker and of the strong, 
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ambitious man. These interests are, moreover, commonly em- 
bodied in institutions. About the religious interest there is built 
the church; about the scientific interest, science and education; 
about self-preservation and comfort and ambition, the state and 
industry ; about the esthetic interest and the interest in workman- 
ship, the arts, fine and useful, with their traditions and techniques ; 
about love, the family and community. These values are, finally, 
typically invariant in all civilizations. 

Some of the most powerful impulses of human nature do not 
appear in this list, either because they lack the normative character 
peculiar to the major interests, or because they derive this char- 
acter from interests which include them in their scope. Thus 
hunger, despite its overwhelming importance, does not belong here, 
because there is no food-outlook upon life or food-morality. But 
there is a hygienic outlook and a morality of health; there is the 
standpoint of the epicure and that of the pleasure-seeker, and these 
include the interest in food and determine the morality of eating. 
The sexual impulse is omitted for a similar reason. There is, of 
course, a so-called ‘ sex morality ’, but that again is not determined 
by the instinct as such, but by health and love. Moral and eco- 
nomic values, so-called, are also omitted from my list. I have 
omitted the latter because I would not grant that they are values at 
all in the strict sense, but only in the attributive sense. For clearly 
all economic goods get their value from some contribution which 
they make to my comfort, my health, my ambition, or my sense of 
the beautiful; there is no economic value as such. As for moral 
values, I could not give them a place for two reasons, first because, 
in agreement with the theory which I am expounding, all mole- 
cular values are ‘ moral’ in the large sense, since they create stand- 
ards of conduct and release imperatives ; and second because moral 
values in the limited sense are special values of love or ambition. 
Morality, so-called, either springs from love of one’s community 
or is merely common prudence. 

These values fall into two main groups. First there are the 
values of ‘ real’ life, which draw their complementary objects from 
the physical and social environment, and depend for satisfaction 
upon adaptation to it. This group includes health, comfort, am- 
bition, the interest in workmanship, love, and knowledge. The 
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second group of values makes use of what I have elsewhere called 
* substitute objects ’, objects not so much of adaptation as of cre- 
ation, of make-believe rather than of belief, belonging not so much 
to the ‘real’ as to the imaginary or ‘ideal’ world. Here belong 
play, art, and religion, the substitute objects being respectively the 
toy, the work of art, and the god. Yet while every value belongs 
predominantly to one or another of these two groups, it is clear 
that the two groups interpenetrate. For, if my analysis is correct, 
there is an imaginative element in all values, and on the other hand 
each of the ideal values is given a ‘local habitation and a name’ 
in some real object. The toy soldier dwells in the real piece of tin, 
the doll baby in the wax, and the Aphrodite in the marble; the 
divinity ‘ which eye hath not seen’ is incarnate in the idol, eikon, 
or holy man. Because of the large imaginative element in history 
and science, some may doubt the propriety of placing science 
among the values of real life, but I believe my procedure is right, 
since in science we try to conform our ideas to a world acknow- 
ledged to be objective and real; imagination is not free, as in art, 
but subject to the control of fact. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that religion occupies an exceptional position, for al- 
though its object is certainly a creation of the imagination, this 
object is nevertheless an object of belief rather than of make- 
believe ; hence religion represents an effort to bring the two worlds, 
of fact and of imagination, together. 

It is further characteristic of the major interests that each claims 
the whole of life for its sphere. Thus there is no act that may not 
have a bearing upon health, upon comfort, upon ambition, upon 
religion, or, if one be an artist, upon art. We may compare the 
moral structure of man with a set of triangles erected upon a com- 
mon base; the different major interests subtend, as it were, the 
same elementary acts and impulses, whatever the psychologists may 
decide to call them. Hence man lives under multiple government, 
and his moral situation is immensely difficult and complicated. 
Man has no single morality, no simple conscience. 

Is this ethical pluralism the last word? I think not. For self- 
knowledge, as well as the whole logic of our argument, would 
prove that proceeding from the basic elementary interests, upon 
which the major interests with their imperatives and moralities are 
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founded, there must finally be what, pursuing the geometric 
analogy already employed, I may call an apical interest, a desire of 
the mind as a whole. Despite its conflicts and divisions, the self 
is a single self, conscious of itself as one and acting accordingly. 
For a man will review his life, take stock of himself, criticize him- 
self, plan out his future; and these activities will be exercised, not 
for the sake of any one interest, but for the sake of himself as a 
whole. In the interest of the whole, for the sake of its conser- 
vation and growth, a given interest will be inhibited or cultivated, 
and when cultivated will draw its vitality, not merely from its own 
energies, but from the energies of the entire system of interests. 
Personality is not a generic interest, like the libido of Freud, or the 
‘will to power’ of Adler and Hocking, but a ‘system’ desire. 
While, like every desire, it has its own specific character, it is 
nevertheless founded on the rich manifold of the major interests, 
and so, in the end, upon everything that the mind contains. 


5. THe CRITICISM OF VALUES. 


This supreme interest is the final court of appeal in the criticism 
of values. Criticism exists at every level of the stratification of 
the self, each minor interest being subject to the criticism of the 
system of which it is a member ; even the major interests, as mem- 
bers of the self as a whole, are therefore not exempt; only the 
supreme interest is exempt, because there is no further point of 
view from which criticism could proceed. An interest cannot 
criticize itself, any more than in logic a function can be its own 
argument. 

In the criticism of values several principles are employed. 
First, there is the principle of success. Of every interest we seek 
to know how completely it can reach the goal which it has set 
itself, how fully it can realize the value which it promises. As we 
have seen, in a human being at least, value is never a matter of 
immediate feelings merely, but also of the fulfillment of expecta- 
tions centering around such feelings. Value is relative to the 
conceived goal of a desire, and varies with the definition of the 
goal. Sometimes the goal is set too low, but more often too high; 
for strong desires tend to generate illusions. Hence a critique of 
values becomes, in large measure, a critique of illusions. The 
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goals of all interests need forever to be re-defined; even of art, 
of science, of morality, or of religion, we need to know both what 
they may properly seek, and how far they can provide what they 
promise. 

» If man had only one interest, the test of success or failure would 
be the sole principle to apply, for all value would spring from that 
interest, and there would be none other from whose point of view 
it could be praised or blamed. » But since man has many interests, 
the effects of any one of them upon the others have to be taken 
into account in judging it. So, for example, the criticism of 
ambition involves not only the question whether or not it can attain 
its end, but also its relation to comfort and love. The problem is 
not what ambition has to say of itself, but what comfort and love 
have to say of it. Hence other things being equal, an interest has 
a higher rating when it supports, or can be allied with, other 
interests, than when it hinders them. 

If all interests were on a level, the principles of criticism of 
value just explained would suffice. "But, as we know, the con- 
trary is the case; hence we need a new principle which recognizes 
the actual hierarchical constitution of the self. The principle 
receives practical application in a conflict of interests which can be 
resolved only by the repression of one of them. Here the ques- 
tions arise, which interest shall give way? When is a loss of value 
to one interest compensated by a gain of value to another? The 
obvious answer is, of course, as follows: If the gain accrues to a 
higher interest, it is a clear gain, and for the sake of a higher in- 
terest there is little that will not be sacrificed in the lower interest. 
Now what we call higher and lower among interests is a function 
of their relative adequacy to the total self. » For if one interest is 
higher than another, it is preferred to that other, and this prefer- 
ence, if it be aught but relative, must be exercised by an interest 
which may include both as possible constituents of itself. ~The 
comparative rank of the two interests will then be determined by 
the contribution of each to the value of the inclusive interest. In 
the end, therefore, comparative rank will be, as I have said, a func- 
tion of adequacy to the total selfy ,That interest is higher which 
is a fuller representative of the self as a whole, giving to the whole 
what the whole wants. 
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There are three ways in which adequacy to the total self may 
be achieved: by the inclusiveness of the interest, by its repre- 
sentative scope, and by its ability to exclude the rest of the self 
and so make of itself the whole self; in brief, by inclusion, by 
representation, and by exclusion. Each of these can best be ex- 
plained by the use of illustrations. « First, inclusion; other things 
being equal, beauty is better than sense-pleasure because it in- 
cludes sense-pleasure and much besides, namely all those factors 
due to what has been called resonance, the wakening of echoes of 
value from every corner of the self. Or compare love with crude 
sensuality. In love, sensuality is contained as an element, but love 
contains, besides devotion, an imagined perfection, a shared happi- 
ness. Or compare a passionate with a sentimental attachment; 
the latter has the advantage of a richer temporal span, a greater 
memory thickness, and so provides a value more nearly adequate 
to the self as a whole. Representation as a source of adequacy is 
illustrated by the superiority of intellectual over more immediate 
and naive experiences. For in the universal, which is the concern 
of the intellect, an aspect of innumerable individual things is 
vicariously contained, so that he who has understood the universal 
aspects of any experience has actually gone further in the way of 
experience than he who has merely multiplied his experiences 
unreflectingly. . Music® is another illustration of superiority due 
to representation; for in the musical experience, when profound, 
the essence of every wish and desire, of every emotion of joy or 
sorrow, of triumph or laughter, is contained. The way in which 
interests may come to be equivalent to the self through exclusion 
is most clearly seen in those situations where an interest, ordinarily 
viewed as lower, assumes highest rank. When, for example, we 
are very hungry nothing has so much value for us as food; or 
when we are very cold, nothing is so important as being warm. 
What happens in such cases is the obvious crowding out of all 
other interests by a single one, which becomes in fact the self, and 

5 Compare Paul Valéry, “ Propos et souvenirs”, in Revue pe France, Oct. 
1925. “La Musique a pour elle, par son action presque direct sur le systéme 
nerveux central, des moyens de produire, et presque 4 bon compte, toutes les 
illusions d’une vie compléte, toute la fantasmagorie des passions, des événements 
sensuels, et elle va parfois jusqu’a I’insinuation sinon de I’intelligence, du moins 


de ses actes.” 
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having become the self, necessarily takes first rank. Comparison 
with other values is out of the question; since, for the time being, 
they have ceased to exist; the elemental drive rules in its lonely 
absoluteness. 

6. THe SuPpREME VALUE. 


A final fundamental problem confronts us, namely, the nature of 
the value that corresponds to the supreme desire, the desire of the 
self as a whole for the sake of which all lesser desires are brought 
to judgment. That there is such a value cannot, I think, be denied. 
Every person sets upon himself a value, has for himself a value 
which he feels and knows. He has definite expectations regarding 
himself ; he wishes to be a certain sort of man, just that sort and 
no other, and when he attains to this, he experiences a satisfaction 
as a whole, which is his value as a personality. This value is not, 
however, independent of the values yielded by the major interests. 
I can possess no value as a person apart from the values which I 
may achieve, of health, of love, of ambition, of play, and the rest, 
or ultimately apart from the more elementary desires of which 
these are constellations. Any success of these is my success, and 
any failure is my failure. But the value that I have as a person 
is not a mere sum, but a unique pattern, of such values. Naturally 
the value which I have for myself is not independent of the value 
which my group sets upon me; for it is difficult for me to find 
satisfaction in any activity of which the group disapproves, and 
those of my interests which the group supports are generally the 
more fully realized. Yet the appreciation of the group is never a 
full measure of the values which the individual realizes in his own 
person, since he has experiences into which other men can never 
fully penetrate. 

Can the pattern of values which constitutes the supreme value 
of personality be further characterized? The characterization 
which has come down to us from a tradition as old as Pythagoras 
is that of a harmony of interests. Today the term ‘ integration’ 
is more in use. 

As traditionally conceived, harmony is at once a quality and a 
structure of experience. As a structure, it consists of such a 
functioning of interests within the mind that they support and 
promote one another; as a quality of experience, it is the resultant 
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value of the codperating interests. While no value by itself apart 
from the coéperation of the interests upon which it is founded, it 
has nevertheless its own distinctive quality which he who lives it 
feels and knows. It exists when ambition and community-love so 
work together that a man’s place in society depends upon his 
devotion to his group; when his family life is so ordered that it 
supports and promotes success; when fine art is also useful art, a 
joy to the maker and the user; when pleasures are taken in such 
a way as to fortify health; when the service of God is fused with 
the service of man. So constructed, the good life is the beautiful 
life, beautiful like a work of art where each element of sound or 
color or shape or meaning faultlessly conspires with every other, 
without waste, irrelevance, or conflict, to the chosen end. 

Evident as is the good of a life built in so musical, or, as So- 
crates would say, in so mathematical a fashion,® there are reasons 
why it can rarely if ever be attained, and why, if the supreme good 
must be a practicable good, the two cannot be identified. First 
there is the difficulty arising out of the need for repression of such 
impulses as will not fit into the harmonious design. Our newer 
knowledge of human nature has shown that even when repressed 
these interests are not destroyed, but persist in the background of 
the mind creating little eddies of discontent in the main stream of 
happy consciousness. One cannot do with an interest what the 
painter can do with a spot of color that does not ‘ belong ’,—erase 
it, for once in the mind it is there forever. And no process of 
* sublimation ’ can win all the energy of a rejected interest for the 
service of selected desires. 

A no less insuperable difficulty arises out of the claim to ab- 
soluteness of our major interests." Each one of these, as we have 
seen, demands the whole of life for its sphere. Love in each of its 
forms, in giving all, claims all, from the Dulce et decorum est pro 
patria mori to the utterance of Eloise to Abélard, “I call God to 
witness, if Augustus, ruling over the whole world, were to deem 
me worthy of the honor of marriage, and to confirm the whole 
world to me, to be ruled by me forever, dearer to me and of 
greater dignity would it seem to be called thy strumpet than his 


6 Gorgias, 508. 
7 Cf. Hocking: Human Nature and its Re-making, p. 35. 
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empress”. Duty claims all, as expressed in Kant’s phrase, “ Noth- 
ing can possibly be conceived in the world or even out of it, which 
can be called good without qualification, except a good will”. 
Religion equally, with its imperious message, “ Whatsoever ye 
do, whether ye eat or drink, do all for the glory of God ”, or more 
gently, Jn la sua voluntade e nostra pace. On the other hand, does 
not science bid us renounce all wishful illusions for the sake of the 
truth of adjustment to the physical, empirical world? For am- 
bition, we have the words of Nietzsche, Was ist gut?—Alles was 
das Gefiihl der Macht, den Willen sur Macht, die Macht selbst im 
Menschen erhdht. Even pleasure and comfort have their im- 
peratives, as the long tradition of hedonism attests; and finally 
there is the claim of art. Besides the conflicts that arise through 
the absolute claims of each of the major interests, there are the 
special conflicts arising out of the oppositions so well known to 
history and literature, of one interest with another, of ambition 
with love, of science with religion, of art with morality. These 
oppositions can be reconciled up to a certain point, but beyond 
there is conflict unappeasable. Peace can be made only through 
sacrifice, but sacrifice means a rift in the harmony somewhere. 

Does it follow from these facts that we must abandon the con- 
ception of harmony as the practicable good? I think not. What 
does follow is the necessity for a re-interpretation of the notion 
of harmony. In ethical studies hitherto, harmony has been inter- 
preted too exclusively in the classical, or, I had better say, neo- 
classical sense; what we need is a more romantic, a more tragic 
interpretation, which shall give recognition to the values issuing 
from contrast and conflict. This ‘ difficult beauty’ as Bosanquet * 
has called it—which is the beauty of humor and tragedy—and not 
the ‘easy’ beauty of the moralists, rather too simple-minded for 
the most part, is the sole beauty and harmony that most lives can 
possess. 

Here now is a case where, I believe, ethics can receive light from 
esthetics. In the field of art, there are three broad types of har- 
mony. The first, often identified with harmony, is based on the 
well-known principle of ‘ identity in difference’ or agreement; it 
is illustrated by the theme and variations in music; by color har- 


8 Three Lectures on Zsthetics. 
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mony when constructed out of varying, but neighboring tints and 
brightnesses of a single hue, or of closely related hues; by Gothic 
architecture, with its pervasive concordance of arch, window, and 
doorway, in the pointed style. This, I believe, is the sort of 
harmony that moralists usually have in mind when they speak of 
harmony,—harmony through agreement, alliance, identity of pur- 
pose. But in art there are two other quite distinct types, harmony 
through contrast and harmony through the evolution of meaning 
through opposition. A color scheme based on the contrast of the 
complementary colors, as red and green or yellow and blue, or the 
classic architectural balance of beam and support, column and 
pediment, are simple illustrations of the former; for the latter, the 
simplest examples are the melody achieving unity through the 
opposition of tonic and dominant, or the tragic story or drama 
working out some new meaning through struggle. And each of 
these latter types of harmony has a significance for life equal to 
that of the first.® 

The significance of contrast in life is not difficult to illustrate and 
is, of course, well-known. Vivid moments are more intense be- 
cause of the relatively monotonous background of daily affairs 
from which they stand out like peaks rising in a plane. The calm 
joys of domesticity gain added worth through their contrast with 
the more boisterous values of struggle in the ‘ world’; play could 
never have the meaning which it possesses for the grown man if, 
like the child, he spent all his time in it; nor could religion retain 
its significance for the contemporary mind without its contrast 
with science. If the advocates of unity and homogeneity in social 
life and institutions had their way, the world might gain in peace, 
but would lose in mterest,—if we had one language, one class, one 
nation, instead of the many we have. I once asked a Russian of 
rather impartial attitude for his final estimate of the late Revolu- 
tion, and he answered: Gross evils have been remedied, but on the 
whole, life in Russia today is poorer, for it lacks the contrasts 
which gave it vividness. And, in general, vividly various elements, 
whether social classes, nationalities, or personalities, make up a 
more valuable social world than a simply homogeneous one. And, 
correspondingly, the most significant personalities have usually 


®Cf. my Analysis of Art, Chapter II. 
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been notable for their sharply contrasting interests. In the end, 
it may be true that life is better because of death. 

Der Mensch bedarf in seinem engen Wesen 

Der doppelten Empfindung, Lieb und Hass, 


Bedarf er nicht der Nacht als wie des Tages, 
Des Schlafens wie des Wachens? 1° 


In an esthetic whole, balance and not mere contrast of opposites 
is desirable, for otherwise there is an incompleteness which is felt 
as ugliness. But whereas in art the artist is able to control his 
medium and establish equilibrium without great difficulty, to do so 
in life is almost impossible, because of the refractoriness of the 
material of instincts, habits, interests, and circumstances, with 
which he has to work; and also because of the tendency of each 
interest to make absolute claims and go to extremes. The 
Hegelian dialectic of Thesis and Antithesis was, therefore, a valid 
description of human nature; only, as Royce pointed out, the 
dialectic is based not on logic, but on the mechanism of passion. 
The esthetic balance, so finely illustrated in the arts of the sculptor 
and architect, is an ideal, not a reality. Instead of a balance of 
values there is likely to be mere conflict and incompleteness. 

Once more we seem to meet an insuperable difficulty in applying 
the notion of harmony to life itself, but again only because har- 
mony is interpreted in a narrow way. The esthetic value of 
humor and tragedy in the arts proves that conflict is not incon- 
sistent with harmony, nay that it may even be a condition for 
harmony of a certain kind. This insight we owe to Hegel, who 
saw that a collision of interests due to the claim of each to ab- 
soluteness might be the cause of a growth of value, even when 
suffering and disaster were entailed. Before Hegel, Goethe located 
the ground of the conflict in what he called Das demonische Ele- 
ment. 

To be sure, as A. C. Bradley has observed,"' tragedy always 
involves waste, for one of the conflicting interests must meet de- 
feat or both must compromise, which is a partial defeat for each. 
Yet even such loss may promote growth of value. First, some of 
the energy that belonged to the defeated purpose is transferred to 


10 Tasso, IV. 2. 
11 Shakespearean Tragedy, Chapter I. 
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the one that is victorious. This transference is, I have insisted, 
never total, and every defeated purpose leaves a scar that cannot 
be healed. Nevertheless, so long as the gain accrues to a ‘ higher 
interest ’, there is, as we have seen, a gain on the whole, that is, 
for the whole. It is improbable that any human interest can reach 
its profoundest development without suffering; we put our all 
upon what we have left. This man’s love for his work in the 
world, that man’s love for his art, a certain woman’s love for her 
child or lover, a man’s love for his wife or mistress, has been 
given an intensity that it could never have had except for some 
renunciation or sorrow. But that is not the only creative influ- 
ence of frustration. We recognize that not wholly, yet for the 
most part, the ideal values of art and of religion have their ground 
in pain. What is lost to an interest rooted in reality is gained for 
the imagination and for faith. 

There are, it is true, some lives that have the radiant and sym- 
metric harmony of a star. But for most men the ultimate value 
is some tragic or comic victory which finds expression in a mood 
of resignation, defiance, or humor, akin to a melody of Mozart 
or Beethoven. For all men the ultimate value and hence the cate- 
gorical imperative is, in its complete essence, so personal that it is 
mystical. 

DeWitt H. PARKER. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, 














THE THEORY OF KNOWLEDGE IN PLATO’S 
SEVENTH EPISTLE. 


HERE is every indication that the Seventh Epistle is 
coming into its own again after the suspicion with which 

it was regarded during the greater part of the nineteenth century. 
Whatever may be thought of the other letters in the collection, 
so many scholars have within recent years declared for the 
genuineness of the seventh that its final acceptance into the 
body of authentic Platonic writings is, to say the least, highly 
probable. Fortunately, of all the thirteen letters, the seventh 
is by far the most important, both from the historical and from 
the philosophical point of view. Not only does it purport to 
give an account from Plato’s own hand of his relations with 
Dionysius and Dion, but it is also a semi-public defense by 
Plato of his whole career as a teacher and political reformer. 
Its value, therefore, if it is genuine, is almost inestimable. Some 
of the reasons for the growing disposition to reverse the opinion 
of the nineteenth century as to its genuineness may be briefly 
indicated. The rejection of this and the other letters in the 
collection came about naturally enough with the rise of critical 
historical methods in the early nineteenth century. The grounds 
for rejection were most fully and carefully stated by Karsten,' 
whose work has often been referred to as an arsenal of objections 
to the authenticity of the Epistles. Karsten’s unequivocal 
rejection of the entire thirteen was based upon both style and 
content. The counter-movement leading towards the reinstate- 
ment of some, at least, of the letters received its first impetus 
from Campbell’s researches into the peculiarities of Plato’s later 
style. Most of Karsten’s objections to the Seventh Epistle on 
the ground of un-Platonic style and diction could then be seen 
to be based upon ignorance of the difference between the style 
of the Phaedo and Republic and the style of the dialogues written 
during the period in which this letter, if genuine, was also written. 
With this fuller knowledge of the special characteristics of the 


1 Commentatio critica de Platonis quae feruntur epistolis, 1864. 
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later style, Constantin Ritter reopened the question, and came 
to the opinion * that the language of this epistle (and that of the 
eighth as well) is identical with that of the Laws. An equally 
favorable verdict was arrived at on different linguistic grounds 
by Raeder *; and there are a number of more limited studies of 
the language of the Epistles which confirm the conclusion of 
these scholars.‘ In short, if the Seventh Epistle is a forgery, 
that fact cannot be discovered by any linguistic tests that have 
thus far been employed; on the contrary, these tests decidedly 
suggest that the author of the Laws was also the author of the 
Seventh Epistle. 

There remains the question of the content of the epistle. 
Historians from Plutarch to Eduard Meyer have made free and 
confident use of its historical material for reconstructing the 
history of Syracuse in the fourth century, and therefore may be 
said to have accepted it as an authentic document. But the 
philosophical content of the letter has received much less atten- 
tion than either its style or its historical material. A forger, 
however, is no less liable to betray himself in the thoughts he 
expresses than in the language he uses to express them; and no 
less in the passages dealing with philosophical doctrines than in 
those that recount events. If the Seventh Epistle is a forgery, 
the writer of it has made himself peculiarly liable to detection 
in this respect, because he has ventured to insert into the narra- 
tive of Plato’s relations with Dionysius a long digression on 
knowledge; and a careful examination of this passage, and a 
comparison of it with Plato’s theory of knowledge as we know 
it from the dialogues, would be almost certain to result in the 
detection of the forgery, if there is forgery involved. Karsten 
did make such an examination, and pronounced the letter 
spurious; and undoubtedly a similar, though perhaps unconscious, 
distrust of this passage is responsible for the general ignoring of 
it by historians of philosophy and expositors of Platonic doctrine. 

* First put forward in his Untersuchungen iiber Platon, 1888, and emphatically 


reaffirmed in his commentary on the Laws (pp. 367 sqq), 1896. 

* Uber die Echtheit der platonischen Briefe, in Rheinisches Museum, N. F. 61 
(1906), pp. 427-471. 

‘See particularly Adam, Die Echtheit der platonischen Briefe, 1906, and Hack- 
forth, The Authorship of the Platonic Epistles. 
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I venture to think, therefore, that in the light of the favorable 
verdict of those who are competent to pronounce upon the style 
and diction of the letter, the so-called epistemological digression 
needs to be examined again, more thoroughly than any defender 
of the letter has thus far done.* 

A discussion of epistemology in a letter whose main purpose is 
a defense of Plato’s activities in connection with Syracuse may 
seem the height of irrelevancy; and this fact in itself has been 
used, if not to prove the spuriousness of the entire letter, at 
least to prove that it has been altered, probably by a zealous 
disciple, from the form in which Plato left it. The existence of 
digressions, however, is a characteristic of Plato’s style, and this 
fact alone should not arouse our suspicions, provided the digres- 
sion is relevant to the purpose of the letter. Its insertion is 
natural enough, I think, if we understand the narrative setting 
in which it is introduced. Plato has just concluded the account 
of his first journey to the court of Dionysius the Younger, 
which had failed to produce the favorable results that Dion 
and Plato had hoped for. The young tyrant, though an admirer 
of Plato, showed himself in the end unwilling to submit to the 
philosophical discipline which Plato regarded as indispensable 
for the training of the philosopher-king; and had become, 
moreover, suspicious of Dion and jealous of the friendship 
between Dion and Plato. The final result was the banishment 
of Dion and the virtual imprisonment of Plato until the outbreak 
of war in Sicily, when Dionysius sent him back to Athens. 
Some time later Plato received a request from Dionysius to 
return to Syracuse; and this request was accompanied by letters 
from Archytas and other Sicilian philosophers, who asserted that 
Dionysius was genuinely interested in philosophy and had made 
great progress. Though distrustful of the situation, Plato knew 
from his experience as a teacher that a young man of ability 
may suddenly ‘wake up’ to the intellectual world and display 
interests and accomplishments that would formerly have been 
regarded as impossible; and he felt that in justice to Dion and 
himself he ought not to give up the project of a reform of Syracuse 

* The article by Professor Taylor in Mind (July, 1912), is almost the only 


attempt that has thus far been made to deal sympathetically, and from the philo- 
sophical point of view, with the difficulties of this passage. 
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without making further trial of Dionysius. But when he arrived 
at Syracuse, he saw at once that Dionysius’ reputed philosophy 
consisted only of rapaxoboyara, rags and tags of doctrine that a 
clever man might easily pick up from casual intercourse with 
philosophers. The question still remained, however, whether 
Dionysius had the character or the ability for anything more. 
There is an easy way, Plato says, of putting this question to the 
test; and that is to describe to the young man who is being tested 
the philosophical enterprise, laying emphasis upon the strenuous 
labor that it involves. ‘‘ When he hears this, if he is truly born 
to philosophy and has the divine quality which makes him 
worthy of its tasks, he will consider that you have told him of a 
wonderful journey which he must begin at once with all his 
strength, or life will not be worth living. And from that time 
forward he will strain every nerve and urge on his leader, and 
never let up or let go of him until he has reached the goal of all 
his efforts, or has become strong enough to guide himself. This 
is the mental quality of such a man, and this is the way he lives; 
whatever he may be doing, he holds fast, above all things, to 
philosophy and to that moderation in daily living which is best 
suited to make him quick at learning, tenacious of memory, 
and able in reasoning; while for the contrary life he has a perfect 
hatred. But those who are not really philosophers, but have 
only a coating of opinions, like men whose bodies are tanned 
by the sun, when they see how much learning and labor are 
involved, and how temperate their daily living must be to accord 
with the undertaking, regard it as too difficult for their powers, 
and really have not the strength to pursue it; while some persuade 
themselves that they already understand the matter well enough 
and need make no further effort’’.* The result of the test was 
as Plato feared: Dionysius asked for no further conversation 
with Plato, and Plato then gave up the attempt to convert 
Dionysius and endeavored only to bring about a reconciliation 
between him and Dion. 

But there were evidently contemporaries of Plato who, like 
some later critics of these actions, regarded him as having been 
too rigorous in his dealings with Dionysius, and who believed 


* Ep. VII, 340c-e. 
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that with more patience something might have been accomp- 
lished. Perhaps there was a group even within Dion's party, 
as Hackforth suggests,’ who were sympathetic toward Dionysius 
and inclined to look upon Plato’s actions as motivated by 
philosophical jealousy. These critics pointed, no doubt, to 
Plato’s own admission that Dionysius was not unfitted for 
learning, and to the fact that he was reported to have written 
a book on the subject about which Plato talked with him, itself 
a good indication of his philosophical ability. But though 
Plato has only heard of the book, he expresses the opinion that 
Dionysius knows nothing about the matters in question. He 
goes farther and asserts that no one who has ever written a 
book dealing with “the matters with which I am concerned” 
knows anything about them. The reasons are the difficulty of 
attaining real knowledge on “‘such matters’’, and the impossibility 
of expounding them in written words. ‘“‘There is no book 
written by me on the subject, nor will there ever be, I hope; 
for it can in no wise be expounded in writing like other knowledge. 
But after long association [i.e. between teacher and pupil ] and 
joint pursuit of the enterprise, suddenly, like light flashing from 
a fire just kindled, this knowledge comes spontaneously into 
being, and straightway feeds itself’’.* 

The question at once arises in our minds, What are these 
matters about which Plato conversed with Dionysius, and about 
which he wrote nothing? We know from a later passage that 
the book of Dionysius dealt with ra rep: dicews dxpa kal rpSra,* the 
first and highest principles of nature. What can the author of 
this letter mean by saying that Plato has nowhere expounded in 
writing (nor ever will expound, he hopes) these first principles 
of nature? It has often been made an objection to the present 
passage that it is an attempt at mystification, through the 
suggestion of the existence of a secret Platonic doctrine different 
from the doctrines of the dialogues, and guarded carefully in 
the oral tradition of the Academy. If so, it would have every 
appearance of having been written by some zealous member of 
the Academy as an easy way of answering attacks upon his 

7 See the passage in Ep. VII, 338d-—339a. 


§ 34ICc. 
* 34404. 
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master’s doctrine. But to one who comes to the reading of this 
letter without the prejudice or suspicion with which it has 
customarily been regarded, the passage we have quoted is easily 
intelligible without the hypothesis of mystification. If by “the 
first principles of nature” we are to understand the ideas, then 
clearly it would be erroneous to say that Plato has nowhere 
dealt with them in the dialogues. The Plato of the dialogues, 
however, deliberately and repeatedly withholds the ultimate 
doctrines which the development of his theory of ideas seems to 
require. The ultimate principles here referred to would consti- 
tute an explanation of the ideas themselves, such an explanation 
as would be afforded e.g. by the idea of the Good, if it could 
be logically formulated, or by the generation of the ideas (whether 
as identified with, or symbolized by, the ideal numbers) from 
the One and the Indefinite Dyad, which on Aristotle’s testimony 
we know to have been part of the ‘‘unwritten doctrines’. There 
is then nothing in this passage which should excite suspicion; 
on the contrary it fully accords, not only with the suspension 
of judgment upon ultimate matters which we find in the Republic 
and other dialogues, but also with what we know from other 
sources of the logical preoccupations of Plato’s later years. 
Furthermore, the whole context of this passage indicates that 
Plato is speaking from the standpoint of the teacher, and has in 
mind the difficulty of imparting knowledge of such realities by 
cut-and-dried expositions, as Dionysius had attempted to do. 
Not only is their understanding a thing which requires constant 
association between teacher and pupil, and constant reflection 
upon the problems they involve; but, more than that, these 
ultimate principles can never be ‘logically’ formulated. He 
who apprehends them must do so with the whole man, with the 
imagination and the emotions as well as with the intellect; and 
such emotional and imaginative apprehension of the Good is a 
thing which cannot be transmitted in a form of words, by means 
of mapaxotbcuara. We will recur later to Plato’s doctrine of 
“illumination”; for the present it is enough to see why Plato 
was unwilling to expound these principles publicly. Men who 
were temperamentally incapable of apprehending them in this 
full sense should not be given the lifeless formulas, to laugh at, 
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or to reverence without comprehension, according to their 
individual dispositions. 

Plato recognizes that this is a subject on which further ex- 
planation is necessary. Here follows the epistemological digres- 
sion, and it will readily be admitted, I think, that it fits quite 
naturally into the narrative, and is fully relevant to the main 
purpose of the letter, which is a defense of Plato’s dealings with 
Dionysius. Since this passage is but little known, and not 
readily accessible in English translation, I shall first translate it 
in full, and then attempt to deal with the question of its relation 
to the doctrines of the dialogues. 

“There is a certain true doctrine which contradicts those 
who have been so rash as to write anything upon matters of 
this kind; it is a doctrine which I have often before expounded, 
but which, it seems, must now be explained again. There are 
three things that are necessary in attaining knowledge of any 
object whatever. The first is the name (dvoua), the second the 
definition (Aéyos), the third the image (eiéwdov), and fourth, 
knowledge (éxicrqun) itself. (A fifth factor is the real thing 
itself, the object of knowledge.) Let us take the circle as an 
illustration of what I am saying, understanding that the doctrine 
applies similarly to all other things. There is something we 
call a circle, and its name is this very word we have just used. 
The second factor is its definition, which is composed of nouns 
and verbs, viz. ‘the figure whose extremities are everywhere 
equally distant from its center’; and to the figure thus defined 
the names ‘round’, or ‘circumference’, or ‘circle’, will apply. 
The third factor is that which we draw or rub out, which we 
carve or destroy; but the circle itself to which all these things 
refer remains unaffected, because it is different from them. In 
the fourth place come knowledge (éx:erjyn), and reason (vois), 
and right opinion (dAn@%s 56a), of these things. These three 
must be taken as one, since they reside in the soul, not in words 
or bodily shapes, and are therefore distinct both from the circle 
itself and from the three things previously mentioned. Of these, 
reason (voids) is nearest the fifth in relationship and similarity, 
while the others stand farther away. The same thing is true of 
straight lines as well as of circles, of color, of the good, the 
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beautiful, the just, of body in general, whether artificial or 
natural, of fire, water, and all the elements, of all living beings 
and all kinds of souls, of all qualities and relations (xorjyara xal 
ra0jpara). For in each case, whoever does not somehow grasp 
the four factors, will never attain a perfect knowledge (redéws 
txvorhuns péroxos éorac) of the fifth. 

“Furthermore, these four things are just as much concerned 
in making clear the ‘approximate nature’ (rd roiéy rt) of each 
object as its ‘real nature’ (7d ri); and the reason of this is the 
imperfection of language. On this account no sensible man will 
venture to put into words his deepest insights (ra vevonuéva br’ 
avrod), and into words which cannot be changed, as is the case 
with written expositions. 

“To understand this point further, let us go back to the 
illustration we have given above. Every circle that we draw 
or make in common life is full of characteristics that contradict 
the fifth thing, the true circle; for it everywhere coincides with 
a straight line,’° while the true circle, as we said, has in it not 
the slightest element belonging to a contradictory nature. 
Again their names are by no means fixed: there is no reason 
why what we call ‘circles’ might not be called ‘straight lines’, 
and the straight lines circles, and their natures will remain the 
same in spite of this exchange of names. The same thing is 
also true of the definition (Adéyos): since it is a combination of 
nouns and verbs, there is nothing absolutely fixed about it. 

“A thousand more reasons might be given why each of these 
four stages of knowledge is unclear; but the most important of 
all is the fact which we have just mentioned, that of the two 
aspects of an object—the oiéy 7: and the ri—the soul endeavors 
to know, not the zoiév 7: but the ri; whereas all these instruments 
of knowledge give the soul that which it is not seeking, and by 
their reliance upon sense-perception make it easy to refute what 
they point out or say, and thus they bring practically everyone 
into the utmost perplexity and confusion. Now in those matters 
about which, because of our defective training, we are not 
accustomed to look for truth, but are satisfied with the images 


1° That is, every figure of a circle, however accurately drawn, will possess more 
than one point in common with a straight line drawn tangent to it. 
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presented to our senses (rd rporaféy ray eldddwv), we do not make 
ourselves ridiculous to one another in our questions and answers, 
for we are proficient at employing and testing the four instru- 
ments of knowledge. But when it is the fifth, or real object, 
about which we are compelled to answer questions or to make 
explanations, then anyone who likes and is proficient in refutation 
can carry the day, and make a speaker or writer or respondent 
seem to most of his listeners completely ignorant of the subject 
on which he is trying to speak or write. Those who are listening 
sometimes do not realize that it is not the mind of the speaker 
or writer which is being refuted, but these instruments of know- 
ledge, each of which is by nature fundamentally defective. 

“Even with the repeated examination of each of these forms 
in turn and of all of them together it is hardly possible for 
knowledge to be engendered, even of a thing naturally perfect («7 
megvuxéros) in a man naturally perfect (eb re@uxdr:). And if, besides 
the imperfection of these instruments, his soul is naturally poorly 
constituted, as is that of most men, for knowledge and the 
so-called virtues, then not even Lynceus could make such a 
man see. In short, neither quickness of learning nor a good 
memory can make a man see " when his nature is not suited to 
the enterprise; for this knowledge absolutely never takes root in 
an alien nature. So that no man who is not naturally akin to 
justice and all other forms of beauty, even though he may be 
quick at learning and remembering this and that and the other 
thing, nor any man who, though akin to justice, is slow at learning 
and forgetful, will ever attain the truth that is attainable about 
virtue. Nor about evil either; for these must be learned together, 
just as the truth and error about the whole of being must be 
learned in conjunction with each other, through long and earnest 
labor (rp:84), as I said at the beginning. Only when, after 
much labor, names, definitions, and visual and other sensations, 
have been severally tested and compared with each other, pupil 
and teacher asking and answering questions without malice or 
envy—only then, when reason (voids) and knowledge (¢pévnors) 
are at the very extremity of human effort, can they illumine the 
nature of any object. 


U Tlojoee dy is clearly to be supplemented by iédeiv, understood from the 
preceding sentence. 
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“For this reason any one who is seriously (czovdaios) studying 
high matters (ra évra orovéaia) will be the last to write about 
them and thus expose his thought to the envy and criticism of 
men. What I have said comes, in short, to this: whenever we 
see a book, whether dealing with legislation or any other subject, 
we can be sure that if the author is really in earnest (crovdaios) 
this book does not contain his deepest thoughts (c7ovéa:érara) ; 
they will be stored away with the fairest of his possessions Or if 
he has committed his ultimate thoughts to writing, it is because 
men, not the gods, have ‘taken his wits away’”’.” 

It would be idle to deny that this passage, in spite of a certain 
Platonic flavor which can be felt even on first reading, does 
present some serious difficulties to the critical student who is 
familiar with Plato’s theory of knowledge as presented in the 
dialogues. We hear nothing of the doctrine of ideas, nor (in so 
many words) of dialectic. The distinction between knowledge 
and opinion is apparently ignored, and instead we have the 
contrast between knowledge of the vi of things and knowledge 
of the zotév x. These terms, roiéy 7 and ri, are apparently 
used in a technical sense not found elsewhere in the Platonic 
writings. The place of ériorqun in the scale of knowledge is 
not precisely determined; we might even say it is inconsistently 
represented, now as on a level with opinion, now as the ultimate 
and highest stage of mental apprehension. These are genuine 
difficulties, but I do not think they are insuperable. Plato 
himself calls this digression a mythos," i.e. a non-scientific, 
non-dialectical presentation; and it must be remembered that 
we have nowhere in the dialogues a similarly direct and summary 
treatment of this part of Plato’s teaching. Again we must 
remember that Plato is here interested not so much in the 
abstract possibility or the logical means of attaining truth, as 
in the way in which real knowledge can be imparted. In other 
words it is the problems of the teacher, and not those of the 
logician and metaphysician, which chiefly concern him here. 
The immediate occasion of the writing of this passage was the 
report that Dionysius had written upon the ultimate questions 
of philosophy, and Plato has naturally in mind the difficulties 

12 342a-344d. 
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of expounding such matters in a book or lecture. This accounts 
for the introduction of matters that are logically of minor 
importance, such as the conventional character of the meanings 
of words, and the imperfections of diagrams. It is difficult 
enough to communicate real knowledge by means of dialectic; 
it is impossible to do so by the means Dionysius has employed. 

The point of central importance in the development of this 
thought is the distinction between the ri and the rotév r:, between 
the knowledge which is the real goal of the soul’s quest and that 
approximate or lesser knowledge which is the first and sometimes 
the only fruit of the use of name, definition, and image. Clearly 
the ‘what’ which the soul seeks to know is identical with what is 
later called the ‘fifth’, viz. the object itself, as distinguished 
both from our subjective apprehension of it (knowledge, reason, 
right opinion), and from the external tools (name, definition, 
image) by which we try to apprehend it." The difference then 
between the ri and the zoiévy m is the difference between the 
thing itself, the ultimate object of knowledge, and that object 
as it appears when refracted through the media of our human 
thoughts, and the words and diagrams which are indispensable 
instruments of human thought. What Plato has in mind here 
is made clear by the recurrent emphasis upon the imperfections 
of language. Everyone knows that the diagrams of circles and 
triangles that appear in our text-books of geometry are, if taken 
literally, quite misleading. They are both too crude and too spe- 
cific; they are neither perfectly accurate nor perfectly general. 
For this reason they must be supplemented by verbal explanations 
which direct our thought from the sensible diagram to the reality 
which the diagram is supposed to illustrate. But words also 
have their limitations. Plato mentions specifically the fact that 

“The meaning of ri in this passage can best be understood by comparing it 
with a passage in the Laws 895d which must have been written about this time- 
“*Would you not admit,’ says the Athenian Stranger, ‘that there are three things 
to know with respect to every object, viz. the obola, the Néyos, and the dvoua?’ "’ 
Here the Adyos and the Svoua are contrasted with obgia; the obcia is the thing 
itself (not necessarily its ‘essence’ as distinct from its qualities), whereas the Aédyos 
and the dvoua are the (imperfect) means by which that oicla is apprehended. 
The only difference between this passage and that in Epistle VII is that in the 
latter the mental process is explicitly distinguished from its objective instruments. 


The addition of the el4wAov to the list of these instruments gives rise to no difficulty. 
Cf. also Prot. 349b: é&édorw t&v dvopdrwvr robrwr bréxeral ris Tos obcia; 
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their application is a matter of convention. We might use the 
term ‘straight line’ to denote the reality ‘circle’, and the word 
‘circle’ to denote the straight line, and the nature of the things 
themselves would be in no way affected. This is an obvious 
consideration, and I think, in spite of Professor Taylor’s ingenious 
alternative interpretation“, that this is the main point of the 
passage. Every teacher knows that one of the greatest 
obstacles he has to overcome in presenting his thought is that 
the terms he employs have different connotations, and a fortiors 
different associations, for every one of his students; and it is 
the communication of thought from teacher to pupil that Plato 
has here in mind. But more than this, the arbitrariness with 
which a certain combination of visual or auditory elements is 
used to denote this rather than that, or the ease with which it 
may be changed to denote that rather than this, exhibits in a 
most startling fashion the chasm between our words and things, 
and between our concepts and reality; which is the chief lesson 
of this passage, and perhaps also of the whole Platonic philosophy. 

The incapacity of language, especially the ordinary language 
of common life, to attain the end which thought sets before 
itself, due to its preoccupation with the sense-world and its 
consequent vagueness on ultimate matters, is a theme which 
occurs often in the dialogues. The view of Socrates in the 
Cratylus is that language is a form of art, having for its aim the 
correct imaging of the nature of things; but like other creations 
of the artist it contains much that is accidental, and much more 
that is purely conventional. Besides, it has been constructed 
primarily by ignorant artists, interested in the world of becoming, 
instead of by the dialectician, the real master of words, who 
knows how to make them image true being. Only when the 
dialectician stands beside the legislator, and the ideal language 
becomes current among men, will it be possible to affirm an 
inner or natural connection between our words and the realities 
they symbolize." Although some of the simpler fallacies that 

18 Op. cit., p. 361. 

4% Ep. VII is therefore in full agreement with Plato's view in the Cratylus, in 
so far as we can determine what that view was; instead of being, as Karsten main- 


tains, the work of a bungling forger who erroneously substitutes for Plato's view 
the position of Hermogenes that language is ‘purely conventional’. 
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arise from the uncritical use of language are exposed in the Euthy- 
demus, it is in the Sophist and Parmenides, dialogues written 
not long before the time at which this letter was composed, 
that we find Plato laying bare the fundamental weaknesses of all 
grammatical formulations of thought. The Sophist brings to 
light one of the most insidious ambiguities in language, the 
ambiguity in the verb ‘is’, which may be either an assertion of 
existence, or a mere copula of predication. This ambiguity is 
the source of many of the paradoxes in the second part of the 
Parmenides, and Plato was no doubt even then fully aware of 
the double meaning of the verb ¢lva:, though it is not clearly 
formulated. Again, most of the difficulties connected with the 
doctrine of ideas as discussed in the first part of the Parmenides 
arise from the vagueness of language. What is meant by the 
‘being’ of ideas, and their separateness? Clearly not spatial or 
temporal being, nor spatial separateness; but language is in- 
herently defective when such logical meanings are to be expressed. 
With these dialogues in mind we can perhaps realize something 
of what Plato meant in the Seventh Epistle when he speaks of 
the weakness of language. Because of its vagueness on funda- 
mental issues, it can only with great difficulty be made a medium 
for the expression of precise, or ‘ultimate’ thoughts."’ 

Here, then, is one clear meaning of the difference between the 
motév tt which ordinary science and its verbal instruments give 
us, and the ri which is the real object of the soul’s quest. The 
region of language is the region of unavoidable vagueness and 
ambiguity; it is the region, however, of sense-perception and of 
practical life, for which language was originally devised. The 
goal of thought, on the other hand, is the region of absolute 
clarity, the realm of precise meanings. When we try to express 
in ordinary language this system of precise meanings we quite 
often make ourselves ridiculous to the ordinary man, and a clever 

17 But what, it may be asked, has the weakness of language to do with the 
‘image’? It is good Platonic doctrine that sense-perception is inadequate to the 
representation of ultimate realities; but does it make sense to say, as the author 
of this letter does, that this inadequacy is due to the weakness of language? The 
answer is that Plato has special reference to the defects of written expositions or 
téxvat. Since in such books it is customary to employ diagrams or illustrations 


to assist the reader in grasping the thought, it is perfectly natural that Plato 
should mention the image in this connection. 
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questioner may make it appear that we know nothing about the 
thing we are pretending to define."* A physicist or mathema- 
tician who should attempt to explain in non-technical language 
the general theory of relativity, could easily be made to appear 
entirely ignorant, so far as common experience is concerned, 
of what time or space is. But, as Plato says, it is not the mind 
or knowledge of the speaker that is being shown up, but rather 
the inadequacies of the medium in which he is trying to impart 
his knowledge. These embarrassments naturally do not arise 
in ordinary intercourse, because we are not aiming at precision; 
we are contented with rough approximations, and we use em- 
pirical concepts that can be easily tested by sense-perception. 
_ The same thing is true of many of our sciences, especially the 

descriptive sciences, and even mathematics and physics as 
presented to elementary students. But when we come to 
advanced mathematical or logical or metaphysical questions, 
the weakness of language is notorious. Then we are forced to 
invent a mathematical or logical symbolism to express refinements 
of thought which are altogether useless for everyday life; or a 
technical terminology which can be learned only by long and 
earnest application.'® Such a technical philosophical terminology 
must actually have been in growth at this time in the Academy, 
to judge from the language of the later dialogues. It was the 
inevitable response to the demand for intellectual precision 
inherent in the doctrine of ideas. 

This distinction between the ri and the zotéy m bears an 
obvious resemblance to the familiar Platonic distinction between 
knowledge and opinion; and we should proceed at once to identify 
the two doctrines, were it not for the somewhat unusual con- 
junction of ériorhun with vods and ddnhjs 56a among the “four” 
which give us only a knowledge of the rotéy m. Karsten and 
other critics have made much of this apparent identification of 
ériorhun and déta, and also of the inconsistency in the use of 

18 This is the situation described in the second half of the Parmenides, where 
the Eleatic doctrines of ultimate reality are mercilessly examined, and shown, 
by clever questioning, to be full of confusion when stated in ordinary language. 

19 A contemporary analogy is the dissatisfaction of present-day logicians with 
the verbal form of propositions. A mathematical friend of mine remarked that 


Mr. Russell's Introduction to Mathematical Philosophy was as accurate as any 
work could be which attempts to expound such material in words. 
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éxiotqun, which is elsewhere in the passage used to refer to the 
apprehension of the zi. But the classing of vois, ériorhun, and 
&AnO}s S6fa together does not mean that the author of this 
letter denies all differences between them. In fact the Plato of 
the Seventh Epistle is still aware of the important differences 
between these three forms of mental activity, and explains that 
they are classed together here as being all of them & ywuxais, 
and hence distinct both from the name, definition, and image, 
which are sounds or bodily shapes, and from the ultimate object 
of knowledge; and in the very next sentence the difference 
between them is deliberately recalled, in the assertion that of 
these three forms of mental apprehension *° voids is most nearly 
akin to the absolute object, the other two being more distantly 
related to it. This passage therefore does not contradict, but 
on the contrary thoroughly accords with, the description given 
in the Republic of the successive kinds of activity characteristic 
of the soul as it rises from the sense-world to an apprehension of 
true being. Plato's terminology is by no means fixed, and it is 
hazardous to infer identity of meaning merely because of simi- 
larity of terms; nevertheless the parallel between vénois, the 
term used in the Republic to denote the highest activity of 
mind, and voids, which is here said to be nearest the absolute 
object, is suggestive." Incidentally I may remark that the 
freedom in the use of terms and in the handling of familiar 
Platonic distinctions, here and elsewhere in the Seventh Epistle, 
is to me one of the most convincing evidences of the authenticity 
of this letter. A forger would have stuck more closely to the 
letter of the Platonic doctrine. 

There is no denying, however, that the distinction between 
opinion and knowledge, though certainly implied in this passage, 
is present in a form somewhat altered from that in which it 
appears in the dialogues of Plato’s early manhood. The realm 
of opinion now includes much that would have been put, by the 
younger Plato, in the realm of knowledge. Though the Plato 
of this letter does not deny the possibility of real knowledge, 


2° robrwv is taken as referring, not to ré rérrapa, but to érvorhun, voids, adnOhs 
re 56a. This plausible and quite obvious interpretation seems to have been 
overlooked by practically all commentators. 

% Cf. also Epist. VII, 343a2, 344b7. 
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yet it is a far-off, almost (in practice) unattainable ideal. And 
this change here evident in the Seventh Epistle is just such a 
change as is observable in the Platonic dialogues themselves 
as one passes from the Meno, through the Republic, to the 
Theaetetus, Parmenides, and other dialogues of Plato’s last period. 
In the first enthusiastic employment of the Socratic method of 
definition, when the contrast between opinion and knowledge 
corresponded to the simple opposition between the uncritical 
attitude of ordinary experience and the scientific search for clear 
and distinct concepts, the realm of knowledge seemed relatively 
accessible. But the Phaedo points out that concepts and 
principles are for the most part hypothetical. The Republic 
outlines for the dialectician the vast labor of constructing, 
from the isolated principles employed by the separate sciences, 
an all-embracing science based upon the idea of the Good, 
which will be to the lower sciences as knowledge is to opinion. 
The Theaetetus tries in vain to define knowledge; every formula 
by which we try to grasp it, every illustration by which we try 
to symbolize it, and every proposition which we cite as an 
instance of it, turns out to be an illustration or instance of 
opinion rather than of knowledge. And in the Parmenides we 
find that the realm of ideas, which was formerly thought to be 
the realm of knowledge, contains the same plurality, self- 
contradictoriness, and relativity, which characterize the world 
of opinion. The connecting principles are still lacking; and 
these first principles, we are told in the Timaeus, are known 
only to God, and to those whom God loves.” By a parallel 
development, as the realm of real knowledge receded and became 
in time almost unattainable for man, the world of opinion took 
on more and more importance in Plato’s eyes. The apprehension 
of the absolute beauty and the absolute good remains as before 
the goal of the soul’s development; but it is an experience of 
which but few are capable, and we must make the most of the 
relative goods, which are after all the shadows of the ultimate 
good. Plato’s preoccupation with the physical world in the 
Timaeus, and with the second-best state in the Laws, is a sufficient 
indication that the world of opinion has taken on for him some 
2 53d. 
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of the value which was formerly exclusively attributed to the 
world of real knowledge. 

Consequently we should expect, in an informal letter written 
during the last years of Plato’s life, a less rigorous insistence 
upon the distinctions in terms of which he first conceived the 
intellectual world. The intermediate stage to which most science 
belongs will appear, when looked at from the standpoint of 
absolute knowledge, as belonging rather to the realm of sense- 
experience than to that of knowledge. Every science begins, 
and many of them end, by being a classification or systematization 
of sense-data; and frequently the concepts by which these data 
are arranged are but little less gross than the particulars them- 
selves. Science, of course, means the interpretation of the 
sense-world in terms of ‘ideas’ or concepts and laws; but there 
are all sorts of concepts, and the sciences differ enormously in 
the degree of precision and refinement which their concepts 
possess. Those sciences that seem clearest to the ordinary man, 
such as geology or descriptive biology, will rank lower, if judged 
by strictly logical standards, than a science like physics, the 
concepts of which have lost almost all significance for common 
experience. They are the sciences “in which’’, as the passage 
before us says, ‘“‘we are not seeking exactness, but are satisfied 
with the images presented to sense-perception’”. These are 
émiorquat, after all, but ériorjuac not far removed from défa 
when compared with the precise knowledge of ultimate realities 
which Plato holds up as the object of the soul’s desire.* As 
contrasted with this knowledge of the ri of things, the ordinary 
science of the text-books and formal lectures belongs to the 
realm of pseudo-clarity in which the ordinary man is most at 
home. One thinks, as a contemporary parallel, of the contrast 
between the pseudo-clarity of the measurements of intelligence 
and the real clarity of mathematical analysis. The former is 
science, but it by no means reaches the ultimate principles 
involved, and therefore fails to attain the ri which is the end of 
all knowledge. 


% Even the mathematical sciences, according to the Republic (VII, 533d), can 
be called science only on sufferance; they are disciplines as émuorquas wey woddAdats 
mrpogelrouer bua Td Bos, Séovrar 5¢ 6vduaros &AXov, vapyerrépou piv H SdEns, duvdpo- 
répou bé¢ # éxiorhuns. 
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This passage makes no mention of the eién, which are supposed 
to be the distinctive feature of Plato’s theory of knowledge, 
and this failure to mention the word has sometimes been used as 
ground for condemning the letter, or at least this passage, as 
spurious. But though the word is not mentioned, the doctrine 
is distinctly referred to. An attentive reader cannot have failed 
to notice that the list of things to which the method of knowledge 
by means of name, definition, and image, must be applied is 
strongly suggestive of the objects to which the theory of ideas is 
applied in the dialogues. Mathematical concepts and ethical 
and esthetic notions lead the list, just as in the dialogues they 
are most frequently employed as illustrations of the method of 
ideas. The “artificial body” of this letter recalls the bed and 
table in the tenth book of the Republic, and the shuttle in the 
Cratylus. The reference here to fire, water, and ‘other such 
things’, is paralleled by the discussion of the idea of fire in the 
Phaedo. As examples of living beings we have the horse and 
the man of the Parmenides, the natural kinds to which, according 
to some interpreters, Plato in his old age restricted the doctrine 
of ideas.* The discussion in the Phaedrus of the systematic 
knowledge of the various kinds of souls which the orator must 
possess throws light on the & yYvxais 46m of this passage; and, 
lastly, the qualities and relations here mentioned are dealt with, 
partially at least, in the later dialectical dialogues, where the 
distinctions and interconnections between the logical categories 
are first attempted. The close similarity of this list of objects 
to the objects which in the dialogues are said to participate in 
or to copy the ideas indicates that we have here a distinct 
reference to one phase, at least, of the method of ideas. The 
search for definitions was of course the aim of the Socratic 
dialectic; the definition is the formulation in words of the idea 
of the reality in question; and certainly there is nothing un- 
Platonic in designating the scientific aspect of the doctrine of 
ideas in terms reminiscent of the Socratic doctrine of concepts. 
It is undoubtedly true that the idea was for Plato something 
more than a definition. It was an otcia, or a ri; but the Adyos 


*% This passage would therefore seem to throw an interesting light on that 
much-discussed question of the modification of the theory of ideas in Plato's 
old age. 
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was the indispensable means of apprehending the otcia. Because 
the idea was something more than a definition, this method of 
definition, though essential, is not capable, as ordinarily used, of 
reaching the absolute realities which the soul desires. The only 
way in which the defects of \éya can be eliminated is represented 
here, as in the dialogues, as the method of dialectic. It is only 
by the constant comparison, or rubbing together (rpiSew), of 
names, definitions, and images, testing each in turn by the others, 
and not for the purpose of victory in disputation but for the sole 
aim of reaching truth, that the defectiveness of the four factors of 
knowledge previously mentioned can be removed. If we keep 
in mind the origin of the Platonic doctrine of ideas in the Socratic 
search for definitions, and its later preoccupation with the prob- 
lem of the interconnections of the ideas with one another, we 
shall not be tempted to question the genuineness of this letter on 
the ground that it ignores, or makes light of, Plato’s fundamen- 
tal doctrine.” 

But dialectic at its best is only a preparation of the mind for 
an ‘illumination’ (&Aayyis). Without this experience all the 
preceding labor is in vain; for the knowledge of the ri or, as it 
is now put, the knowledge of virtue and vice, of justice and all 
other forms of beauty, will not be attained. I may be pardoned 
for pointing out that the meaning of this doctrine of illumination 
is not necessarily to be found in mystical insight. Again it was 
the problems of the teacher that were probably in the forefront 
of Plato’s attention here. No thought is really transferable 
from one mind to another. Every acquisition of knowledge by 
a pupil comes as a result of his own effort, and by a sudden 
illumination, whereby the preceding labor suddenly assumes 

% Karsten (pp. 198 sqq.) makes the strange objection to this passage that 
though the author of the letter is plainly referring to the Platonic dialectic, he 
pictures it in terms of the eristic which Plato regarded as the counterfeit of the 
genuine dialectic. This objection is based partly, it seems, upon a mistranslation 
of 343c-d which would make it appear that the dialectician is the one who is 
victorious in discussion about the absolute reality, whereas the passage really 
says that it is the ordinary questioner who can make the dialectician ridiculous 
before a popular audience; and partly upon the ground that the dialectician ought 
to be pictured as somehow getting along without words and definitions, since 
Plato everywhere condemns the eristic preoccupation with words rather than 


with realities! This is worth referring to because it is a sample of the kind of 
criticism which this letter has usually received. 
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significance, and he ‘sees the subject’ as we say. And real 
knowledge is easily distinguished from ‘language-behavior’ or 
from rapaxoicyuara, by the fact that it feeds itself, to use Plato’s 
own phrase. The idea takes possession of the mind and develops 
into a world of unforeseen consequences. Every student is 
familiar with the difference between this method of apprehending 
a truth, and the mere taking hold of it from the outside, in such 
a way that he must constantly refer to his teacher for inter- 
preting it in new situations. What Plato calls illumination is 
essential in all real learning; but it is especially important in the 
apprehension of ultimate realities, in learning “‘the truth and 
falsehood about the whole of being’. Here the real learner 
must be something of a mystic; his soul must possess more than 
quickness of grasp and tenacity of memory; it must be akin to 
the object, because of some divine quality which it possesses; 
and even then it can see this reality only after a long period of 
preparation. Such a vision of the absolute reality cannot be 
communicated in words like other knowledge. It must be 
acquired by the individual himself, and the task of the teacher 
is limited to finding well-constituted natures, and giving them 
the preliminary dialectical preparation for the vision.” 

If we recall the idea of the Good in the Republic we shall 
not be astonished at this transformation of what seemed a purely 
logical problem into the description of a moral or esthetic 
experience. There is mysticism here, but no more than is found 
in the dialogues; and this mysticism does not involve here, any 
more than elsewhere in Plato, a repudiation of the rational 
method of seeking truth in terms of ideas. Plato is here, as 
always, the uncompromising rationalist; but he never believed 
that the goal of knowledge is a set of logical formulas. The 
ultimate object of the soul’s quest is the Good, whereby he 
meant not simply the subordination of knowledge to morality, 
or of science to human welfare, but the complete contentment 
of the whole man—reason, imagination, and emotion—with 


% The same image of friction leading to the bursting out of the flame is used 
in the Republic, where Socrates proposes, after having drawn an outline of justice 
in the state, to draw a similar sketch of justice as found in the individual soul, 
and then to ‘rub the two images together and make justice flash out like a flame’’. 
IV, 435a. 
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the ultimate scheme of things. Such an experience of complete 
satisfaction he recognized is the privilege of the few and the gift 
of the gods. The Protagoras, with its paradoxical thesis that 
virtue is knowledge but cannot be taught; the Meno, which says 
that virtue can be taught, not, however, as a set of precepts 
received from without, but as an awakening within the soul 
itself; the allegory of the cave, from whose obscurity the soul 
has to be converted before it can see the truth; the Phaedrus 
myth of the soul’s ecstatic vision of the realm of being—all 
these are expressions, from different points of view, and in 
different contexts, of this doctrine of illumination. To such 
illumination Plato would not dare refuse the name of knowledge, 
for the reasoned and impartial pursuit of truth through dialectic 
is the only way the soul can be prepared for it. And yet there 
is something in this experience that goes beyond logic and 
language. ‘To discover the Maker and Father of this whole is 
a hard task, and when one has found him he cannot tell of him 
to all”. 2” 

What now is the bearing of this whole matter upon the book 
of Dionysius or other written expositions? Any one who has 
had the illumination we have just described will not venture to 
put his thoughts upon these high matters into writing and expose 
them to the envy and criticism of men; and therefore—here 
follows a hard saying—whenever we find a written work, whether 
a treatise on laws or on any other subject, we can be sure, 
if the author himself is in earnest, that the book does not contain 


27 Timaeus, 28c. Cf. Dante, Paradiso, xxxiii, 43 ff.: 


Then fastened they 
On the everlasting light, wherein no eye 
Of creature, as may well be thought, so far 
Can travel inward. I, meanwhile, who drew 
Near to the limit, where all wishes end, 
The ardour of my wish (for so behoved) 
Ended within me. Beckoning smiled the sage, 
That I should look aloft; but, ere he bade, 
Already of myself aloft I look'’d; 
For visual strength, refining more and more, 
Bare me into the ray authentical 
Of sovran light. Thenceforward, what I saw, 
Was not for words to speak, nor memory’s self 
To stand against such outrage on her skill. 
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his deepest thoughts on the matters he writes about. This is 
an unmistakable reference to Plato’s own writings, particularly 
to the Laws, which was almost certainly in process of composition 
at this time. Does this betray the hand of the disciple trying 
to defend Plato by the easy method of claiming that his critics 
have not had access to his real thought? Another interpretation 
at least lies near at hand. We do not need to take this passage, 
as Karsten perversely does, as prescribing that Plato’s works on 
politics are to be taken as jests. Plato is certainly in earnest 
in the attempt to portray the just state and the just soul; but 
all the while, in spite of the earnestness of these “lofty specula- 
tions upon the truths of nature’, we can discern a certain 
Platonic irony, which recognizes the difficulty of penetrating to 
the real nature of justice, and the impossibility, having once 
penetrated there, of expounding the truth in anything but 
imperfect figures. There seems to be here a deliberate warning 
against taking too literally the images of justice which we find 
in Plato’s political writings; against regarding the Republic, 
for instance, as a set of detailed and unalterable specifications 
for the perfect state, to be imposed in its entirety upon no 
matter what people in no matter what age; against assuming, 
to take another example, that the community of women or the 
banishment of the poets, is an essential and invariable constituent 
of the ideal republic. The temptation has always been great to 
take the letter, rather than the spirit, of Plato’s teaching; and 
no doubt this was the habit of many of Plato’s students in the 
Academy, who found it difficult not only to accept the details of 
their master’s images of political justice, but even more to 
reconcile the details of the various images with each other. 
Aristotle’s elaborate criticisms of isolated provisions of the 
Republic, unaccompanied by any conception of the geistiger Band 
without which these details are unimportant, show the kind of 
misunderstanding to which Plato then, as now, was subjected, 
and against which he is in all likelihood protesting here. 

But those who still persist in regarding this passage as some- 
thing which Plato could never have written will have to reckon 
with the Phaedrus, where almost the same warning is clearly 
sounded against the too literal reading of works on political 
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justice, “‘whether written by Lysias or anyone else’. The 
similarities of thought between the Phaedrus and this portion 
of the Seventh Epistle are so striking that I may be pardoned 
for pausing to emphasize them, as it will do more than anything 
else to show the thoroughly Platonic character of the passage 
we are examining. The theme of the second half of the Phaedrus 
is the same, in essentials, as that of this passage, viz. the inade- 
quacy of written expositions or set lectures to the communication 
of real knowledge. The written word, says Socrates, is dumb 
and helpless before its questioners. It is only the image and 
counterfeit of the intelligent word written in the soul of him 
who has learned, the living writing which feeds itself and consti- 
tutes real knowledge. Such living knowledge can only be pro- 
duced by the trained husbandman, who will choose, not the 
hot-house method of written exposition, but the slower method 
of dialectic. The only justification for writing at all is to guard 
against the forgetfulness of old age, and to recall the details of 
a previous dialectical inquiry.2* The Socrates of the Phaedrus 
then comes to the identical conclusion we have here: in view of 
the difficulty of distinguishing between dream and reality in 
connection with such matters as justice and the good, no serious 
student of such matters is going to expose his deepest thoughts 
to the misunderstanding and jealousy of men. Therefore any 
political work, whether of Lysias or anyone else, is bound to 
contain a great deal that is ‘‘not serious’. Plato could hardly 
refer to his own writings more directly. Finally the concluding 
sentence of the passage from the Seventh Epistle which we have 
translated contains a clear allusion to the ‘‘madness’’ which 
Socrates experienced when delivering the Phaedrus myth: If 
any man has written his ultimate thoughts on these matters, 
it is an indication of madness—not, however, the divine mania 
of the philosopher, but the raving of the demagogue. 

It should now be sufficiently evident that so far as its philo- 
sophical content is concerned, the Seventh Epistle bears all the 
marks of being a genuine Platonic document. The objections 
brought against it on the ground of its content, particularly the 

*8 This justification for writing is mentioned in Ep. VII, 344d9, where the 


supposition that Dionysius wrote for the sake of remembering Plato's conversation 
is promptly rejected. 
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objections that have been brought against the epistemological 
digression, vanish upon a closer examination of the thought of 
the passage, and a comparison of it with the thought of the 
dialogues. In fact the similarities which are discoverable upon 
closer examination are so numerous as to afford ammunition to 
another set of critics, who see in this wealth of parallel passages 
the borrowings of a forger. The objectors will have it both 
ways: if a passage contains Platonic thoughts and phrases, it is 
borrowed from the dialogues; if not, it is un-Platonic. Against 
the hypothesis of conscious imitation by an alien hand, I think 
we only need recall the freedom with which the Platonic thoughts 
and phrases are handled, the echoing—rather than the exact 
repetition—of the doctrines of the dialogues, and the naturalness 
with which these doctrines are foreshortened and otherwise 
adapted to one another and to the particular perspective of the 
passage.”* It is fair to say that the burden of proof rests upon 
those who reject, rather than upon those who accept, this letter; 
and the evidence will have to be more convincing than any 
that has yet been put forward, on the ground either of style 
or of content, to justify us in refusing to regard it as an 
authentic work of Plato. And if authentic, I think the letter is 
clearly of great importance for the understanding not only of 
the technical side of Plato’s later thought, but also of the spirit 
and purpose of Plato’s whole philosophical activity.*° There 
was a tradition in antiquity that the Epistles formed one of the 
best introductions to the Platonic philosophy. Perhaps this 
tradition, at least so far as concerns the Seventh Epistle, needs 
to be revived. GLENN R. Morrow. 
UNIVERSITY OF MissourRI. 


2° It is instructive to compare, for example, the form of words used in Ep. VII, 
326b1, to express the cardinal doctrine of the Republic with other expressions of 
the same doctrine in the Republic. Cf. Rep. V 473d, VI 487e, 499b, sore. It is 
impossible that an imitator of the Platonic style could have avoided both the 
slavish copying of one of these formulas, and a bungling combination of two or 
more of them. 

*° This judgment is strikingly expressed in the recent work of Stenzel, Platon 
der Erzieher, which has come into my hands since the writing of this article. 
Stenzel regards Plato's teaching activity and interests as of fundamental impor- 
tance in understanding the unity of his philosophy, and devotes an entire conclud- 
ing chapter to the Seventh Epistle, which is surely a most concrete and personal 
expression of those interests. 























HARTMANN’S PESSIMISM. 


I, 


WENTY-FIVE years after the publication of The World as 
Will and Idea Schopenhauer literally had to beg his publisher 
Brockhaus to try out a second enlarged edition of his masterpiece. 
Hartmann’s publisher Heymons brought out seven editions of The 
Philosophy of the Unconscious in six years, to be followed by five 
more in Hartmann’s life-time. That this was merely a publisher’s 
triumph Hartmann would have been the last one to admit. But 
in the preface to his seventh edition the thirty-two year old author 
speculated: Had Schopenhauer been fortunate enough to find a 
real publisher, had the thirty years of unrecognition been spared 
him, who can tell what his creative powers might have given to 
the world, and how profoundly and how much earlier the entire 
course of nineteenth-century philosophy might have been affected 
thereby! We should not be overwhelmed by these regrets. No 
author doubts that there is a special pouch in hell for slothful 
publishers, but it would scarcely do to blame the House of Brock- 
haus for Germany’s long neglect of Schopenhauer. When the 
master-pessimist first composed, Hegel was conducting the Sym- 
phony of the Absolute. It took thirty years before the pessimistic 
strain had a real chance in the concert of German thought, and it 
was precisely during that opportune season that Hartmann’s 
violoncello stirred the public ear. 

The outstanding fact in the philosophy of Hartmann’s day was 
the antithesis of Hegel and Schopenhauer. Hegelianism still 
dominated the academic lecture-hall; the standard zsthetics, pro- 
testant theology, philosophy of history, and history of philosophy, 
all bore the Hegelian stamp. But Schopenhauer prevailed in the 
unanointed philosophy of the day. The two were antipodal all 
along the line. Schopenhauer built on the very elements in the 
Kantian philosophy (subjective idealism) which Hegel disavowed. 
Hegel’s metaphysical principle is the capitalized Notion: the world 
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is for him a spiritual system; the Real is the Rational ; the universe 
makes sense, makes for sense, makes good sense. This is the 
optimism of the self-confident Logos: “ The world-process is de- 
velopment, the development is logical, what is developed is the 
logical, and aside from it there is nothing.”* Of all this Schopen- 
hauer’s system is an explicit and unqualified denial. The world is 
in reality irrational, blind striving, is essentially and irremediably 
miserable, a tragic blunder. 

The pessimistic tenor of The Philosophy of the Unconscious 
very naturally led the casual reader to list the author with the dis- 
ciples of Schopenhauer. Against this interpretation of his phi- 
losophy Hartmann protests vigorously and with good reason. Al- 
though being on the whole a Schopenhauerian in his estimate of 
the world process, Hartmann finds Schopenhauer altogether one- 
sided in his ultimate explanation of the world. He objects to 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysical dismissal of reason as mere phe- 
nomenon of the blind irrational will; within the realm of the phe- 
nomenal, he objects to Schopenhauer’s subjective idealism; he 
perceives a covert materialism in Schopenhauer’s account of the 
intellect, and regards it as inadequate and worthless. He opposes 
Schopenhauer’s metaphysical estimate of mechanism and teleology. 
He regards the account of the origin and destiny of individuality 
in The World as Will and Idea as insufficient and self-contra- 
dictory. The distinction between empirical and intelligible char- 
acter has corollaries which Schopenhauer has not thought out, and 
serves to raise the issue between monism and pluralism or 
monadism in metaphysics; regarding this issue Schopenhauer is 
very confused, as is exhibited perhaps most strikingly in his view 
of salvation through individual self-denial of the will. Even in 
his pessimism Hartmann, as we shall see, is no mere disciple of 
Schopenhauer, and his own practical program is a rejection of 
Schopenhauer’s quietism. 

Hartmann’s radical critique of Schopenhauer, however, does not 
constitute him a Hegelian. In method, in philosophical equipment 
and outlook, Hegel is free from most of Schopenhauer’s vices, but 
he also lacks Schopenhauer’s virtues. Shall we say that Hegel’s 
world is like Athena, issued fully armed and complete from Zeus’ 


1 Gesammelte Studien und Aufsiatze, 3. edition, p. 604. 
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head? Surely it shows how far the single strength of thought can 
go: how far short of the goal. In the world Hegel sees only 
spirit ; he has no heart for nature; nature has no history, and ulti- 
mately reality is for him history, spiritual process. But even 
though reason be the hero of the play, yet it is after all not the 
whole play, nor yet its author. The play, the world process, is 
history, but, Hartmann holds, it is natural history, which includes 
but is not exhausted by intelligence. The same observation would 
apply in axiology: the triumph of reason in our experience may 
justify a very relative, but surely not an absolute optimism.* 

Methodologically, Hartmann rejects the Hegelian dialectic in 
favor of induction, but he is Hegelian enough to observe that, 
between two contradictories, the greater truth is in the middle. 
Precisely on Hegelian grounds the issue cannot be: either Hegel or 
Schopenhauer. Hegel’s own philosophy is not the final synthesis 
of thought ; it also becomes thesis in its turn, involves an antithesis, 
demands a more ultimate synthesis. The Hegelian pantheism of 
the Idea, panlogism, is the thesis; the Schopenhauerian pantheism 
of the Will, panthelism, is the antithesis. The problem of prob- 
lems imposed by the situation in philosophy as Hartmann con- 
ceived it was to find the synthesis of this dialectical triad. This 
he undertook to do, and he found his guide in Schelling; not only 
in the Schelling of the Jena days, known to us as the second step 
from Kant to Hegel, but also and more particularly in the 
Schelling of the forties. 

Hegel and Schopenhauer are both right in recognizing one ulti- 
mate aspect of the real, wrong in ignoring or depreciating the real- 
ity of the other ultimate aspect. Schopenhauer treats intelligence 
as a by-product or tool of the Will-to-live. Hegel regards will as 
a subordinate moment in the ultimately logical process, but 
Schopenhauer’s blind Will-to-live cannot account for the intelli- 
gence which it is supposed to generate, nor can the logical signifi- 
cance of Hegel’s world by itself explain its own actuality, its 
coming to be. Will and Idea, creativeness and intelligence, drive 
and significance, are both attributes, incommensurable and com- 
plementary; they are both involved in the world-process through- 


2 Kritische Wanderungen durch die Philosophie der Gegenwart, 1890, pp. 
64 ff. 
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out: the one making activity possible, the other determining the 
nature of the activity. The ultimate of ultimates Hartmann calls 
the Unconscious, Absolute Substance, Absolute Subject or Spirit. 
It is progressively recognized in German philosophy: “ Schelling 
in his Philosophy of Identity showed the right road by recognizing 
the Absolute as the eternally unconscious; Hegel advanced along 
the side of the unconscious Idea, and Schopenhauer along the line 
of the unconscious Will; both of which were reunited in Schelling’s 
last system in the principle of Absolute Spirit.”* What Schelling 
had perceived in principle, Hartmann now undertakes to under- 
stand and, more important to our purpose, to estimate in detail. 
It is the main theme of The Philosophy of the Unconscious.* 

Hartmann surveys bodily and mental life and finds in them both 
manifestations of the Unconscious. The slightest bodily move- 
ment presupposes the unconscious idea of the position of the cor- 
responding nerve-endings in the brain and the unconscious will to 
stimulate them. The Unconscious is manifested as the dominant 
factor in reflex action and in the reparative power of nature. The 
action of mind on body is in the end inexplicable save by means of 
an unconscious will. If bodily activity points beyond chance and 
mechanism to teleology, mental life points beneath consciousness 
to the underlying Unconscious. Instinct is purposive action with- 
out consciousness of the purpose. Character and morality, 
esthetic judgment and production, language, thought, sense-per- 
ception, all hark back, beyond consciousness, to an unconscious 
direction. In history the struggle between lower and higher races 
does not proceed by conscious plan; a power beyond our conscious 
projects moves resistlessly, eradicating the inferior. To retard or 
try to check this process in the interests of alleged mercy is to cut 
off a dog’s tail kindly, that is, gradually, inch by inch.° 

8 Gesammelte Studien und Aufsiétze, pp. 723 ff.; cf. Schopenhauer, Werke, 
Deussen edition, Vol. II, p. 736; Haldane and Kemp’s translation of The World 
as Will and Idea, Vol. III, p. 470: “ The inner being in itself of things is noth- 
ing that knows, no intellect, but an unconscious. .. .” 

4 Regarding Hartmann’s estimate of his predecessors, see also his Geschichte 
der Metaphysik, in Ausgewéhlte Werke, Vols. XI-XII, 1899-1900, especially 
Part II, pp. 89-128, 167-246, 289-305, and also the Philosophie des Un- 
bewussten, 12. edition, Vol. I, pp. 13 ff. (cited hereafter as Phil. Unbew.) ; 


The Philosophy of the Unconscious, translated by Coupland, Vol. I, pp. 16 ff. 
5 Phil. Unbew., Vol. I, p. 331; Coupland, Vol. II, p. 12. 
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Conscious and material existence both require for their ultimate 
explanation the recognition of the Unconscious. In this world- 
process, what is the precise status of consciousness; what is its 
origin and its final cosmic role? 

According to Hartmann, the initial possibility of existence is due 
to the unaccountable will-activities of the metalogical Unconscious. 
These will activities are alogical; opposing each other, they clash 
and recoil, and are thus confronted with the amazing fact of ex- 
ternality. Thus arises consciousness: it is “the stupefaction of 
the will at the existence of the idea not willed and yet sensibly felt 
by it... . The world consists only of a sum of activities or 
will-acts of the Unconscious, and the ego consists of another sum 
of activities or will-acts of the Unconscious. Only so far as the 
former activities intersect the latter does the world become sensible 
to me; only so far as the latter intersect the former do I become 
sensible to myself.” * The mind, which for Hartmann is prior to 
consciousness, has, according to its own nature, the ideas which it 
wills and which form the contents of its will. This self-contained 
peace of the Unconscious is disturbed by organized matter; sen- 
sation takes place, not self-evoked but received from without. 
The unconscious mind is now conscious. As Hartmann expresses 
it, in an outburst of eloquence, “ the great revolution has come to 
pass, the first step to the world’s redemption taken; the idea has 
been rent from the will, to confront it in future as an independent 
power, in order to bring under subjection to itself its former lord. 
This amazement of the will at the rebellion against its previously 
acknowledged sway, this sensation which the interloping idea pro- 
duces in the Unconscious, this is Consciousness.” * 

Observe now in this drama of world-redemption that it is to be a 
tragedy, a redemption through woe. In the very origin of con- 
sciousness pain is involved: “the breaking of the will on the re- 
sistance of a foreign will crossing it, or the centripetal rebound, 
is sensation, and moreover, as non-satisfaction of the will, pain- 
sensation.” * And the increase of knowledge is increase of sorrow: 
to the experience of pain is added and superadded the clear per- 

6 Phil. Unbew., Vol. Il, pp. 33, 172; Coupland, Vol. II, pp. 83, 242. 


7 Phil. Unbew., Vol. I, p. 34; Coupland, Vol. II, p. 84. 
8 Phil. Unbew., Vol. II, p. 38; Coupland, Vol. II, p. 88. 
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ception of evil and of apparently stupid guilt. Consciousness has 
involved unconscious mind in pain and dissatisfaction, has raised 
the problem which only the intelligent mind can meet and solve. 
We have now approached Hartmann’s account of experience as 
on the whole miserable and his program of salvation through 
negation of the cosmic will. 


II, 


“It is related of an ancient Brahmin that he was so affected with 
astonishment at the sight of an insect-capturing plant, that, forget- 
ful of meat and drink, he remained seated before it till the end of 
his life.” °® The inerrant fitness of the activity of the Unconscious 
has a similarly hypnotic effect on us: we find in nature infallible, 
unhesitating adaptation of means to ends, not only in the general 
scheme, but in the least detail. The absolute clairvoyance of the 
Unconscious, its ever-suitable direction of all data, its ceaseless and 
most appropriate intervention at every step of the process, dazzle 
us and hold us spellbound. We proclaim this world the best pos- 
sible of worlds, God’s own world, and therefore a good and a 
happy world. This is the conclusion which the theist is apt to 
draw from his recognition of teleology in nature. 

Here Hartmann advises us to proceed with caution and watch 
our step. The infallibility of the infinite omniscient Unconscious 
does involve the conclusion that this is the best possible world— 
under the circumstances of there being a world at all! But to call 
this world the best possible in the sense of perfect, altogether good 
and faultless, a bower of bliss in which all evil is somehow good, 
merely the shadow in the lovely picture,—to proceed to such op- 
timistic conclusions is to be guilty of bad logic and poor observa- 
tion of the facts of life. This world may be the best possible 
world and may yet be a world of woeful experience, the tragedy of 
which is intensified by the ideal values which intelligence strives to 
realize in it. Indeed it may be the best possible world in that it 
points to its own extinction.*® The sharp distinction between the 
evaluation of the world in hedonistic-eudemonolgical and in 

® Phil. Unbew., Vol. Il, p. 273; Coupland, Vol. II, p. 356. 

10 Thus Drews regards Hartmann as combining in one formula the optimism 


of Leibniz and the pessimism of Schopenhauer (Edward von Hartmann’s 
philosophisches System im Grundriss, p. 332). 
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teleological-evolutionistic terms is regarded by Hartmann as his 
own contribution to axiology. He regards this distinction as es- 
sential to all true morality and all intelligent religion. It is well 
to keep this point in mind, and not to confuse Hartmann’s phi- 
losophy with absolute pessimism or Weltschmerz: a confusion 
against which he tirelessly protests. 

Evaluation may be in logical or in alogical terms. In the logical 
scale we consider knowledge-values, zsthetic, moral, redemption 
values; likewise developmental and teleological values; in the 
alogical scale we have will-values and pleasure-pain values." 

The epistemological pessimist (sceptic, agnostic) doubts the 
possibility of real knowledge and regards the alleged knowledge- 
values as illusory. Against him we cannot maintain that our 
knowledge is either complete or adequate. While we may be 
optimistic regarding the ultimate perfection of attainable know- 
ledge, its present state demands a much more modest estimate. 
But even this more modest “epistemological bonism” does not 
justify us in regarding knowledge-values as of intrinsic or absolute 
worth. What is good knowledge is not on that account good; 
what is known well it may yet be a pity to know. The fact is that 
science is indifferent to worth. 

In the realm of zxsthetic values a similar conclusion holds. 
Beauty is not the ultimate standard or the last word in axiology, 
as some zxsthetes would have it. The world might be a misbe- 
gotten hell, but to the artist it would still have its appropriate 
beauty. A thing of beauty need not be a joy forever. The uni- 
verse as a whole is neither beautiful nor ugly. 

The universe as a whole is also neither good nor evil. Moral 
values are as relative as esthetic values; they are real only in the 
experiences and judgments of moral agents. We find in this 
world virtue and vice; our judgment of the balance between them 
may lead us to ethical optimism or to pessimism, but a sound phi- 
losophy cannot lead to despair or to jubilation; its task, as Spinoza 
told us, is to understand. Ethical optimism, if at all possible, is 

11“ Erkenntniswert, Schénheitswert, Sittlichkeitswert, Erlésungswert, Ent- 
wickelungswert, Zweckmassigkeitswert, Willenswert, Lustwert.” This part of 
our exposition of Hartmann follows in the main his Grundriss der A-xiologie 


oder Wertwaigungslehre (System der Philosophie im Grundriss, Vol. V) and the 
Philosophy of the Unconscious. 
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always only in prospect. The present is even less likely to yield us 
moral than scientific or zsthetic satisfaction. The values in the 
logical scale are realized in development and aspiration. This is 
particularly true of the redemption values of the religious life: 
salvation is possible only in a tragic world, in a world recognized as 
essentially tragic, a world in the tragedy of which one is moved to 
play or to share a hero’s part. 

Confidence in evolution-values is a postulate of epistemological, 
moral, and religious optimism. A developing world is a moving 
not a stagnant world; seemingly a circle, it is really a spiral. 
Faith in evolution-values is faith in the reality of growth, of cul- 
tural progress, of advance towards some goal. It is an insurance 
against the blight of dead monotony. Evolutionistic optimism 
thus finds its completion in teleological optimism, of which, in fact, 
the other varieties are to be regarded as special aspects. Teleologi- 
cal optimism is conviction that the world makes sense, has an end, 
is intelligible. An anti-teleological optimist is an unthinkable con- 
tradiction : unthinkable, but not extinct. 

In the alogical scale, as far as will values are concerned, any 
kind of world is better than no world, and, while we have here no 
basis for distinguishing better or best, any world whatever is in- 
differently good. The pleasure-pain values are logically inex- 
plicable facts of feeling which reason may not ignore and which 
philosophy must reckon with, for they are of prime importance in 
all axiology. Is the attainment of happiness the prime purpose 
of creation? Then it were impious to doubt that life yields a 
positive balance of pleasure. But should life yield a balance of 
pain, then, if there be any purpose and goal, it will have to be 
sought elsewhere than in pleasure. 

Turning thus to eudemonological axiology or weighing of the 
balance of pleasure in life, Hartmann surveys the various possible 
standpoints. In a spirit of negative dogmatism, we may declare 
the problem absurd: pleasure and pain being incommensurable, 
there being no real compensation and accordingly no ‘balance’. 
Or else, while admitting that an absolute intelligence might cope 
with the problem, we may declare it to be past our mortal ken. 
Or we may be sceptics, doubting whether we can solve the prob- 
lem. Or again, in a positively dogmatic manner, we may assert 
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that the balance of pleasure over pain—or of pain over pleasure—, 
is a maximum, holding to superlative eudemonological optimism 
and pessimism respectively. Or still once more we may declare 
that pleasure and pain match and compensate each other in a bal- 
ance of indifference. Or finally, in a critical spirit, we may reckon 
the pleasure-pain balance as relative, as inclining to pleasure 
(meliorism), or to pain (pejorism), or else perhaps, while ad- 
mitting the actuality of the balance, regard it as indefinite and in- 
finitesimal, past reliable reckoning. Of these three varieties of a 
critical view, Hartmann’s theory is the second. His conclusion is 
pejoristic: life is on the whole more painful than pleasant; but he 
is much better informed about the painfulness. 

The empirical-inductive survey of everyday life is a melancholy 
recital. If we take a cross-section of life, we find unmixed evil, 
but scarcely unmixed good. All along the line pain, fear, count- 
less ills, ruinous labor, disappointment, sway the balance. Trace 
the average man’s career from birth to death: how dim is the light, 
how dark the shadows in the picture! In this art of dolorous 
recital Schopenhauer has made it very difficult for anyone to ap- 
proach him. What Hartmann lacks in brilliant insight, he makes 
up in comprehensiveness and detail of observation. One example 
will illustrate his procedure: here is Hartmann’s account of the 
home life in which the average man seeks assured happiness in this 
sorry world. The reader will remember that Hartmann himself 
was happily married. 

“Family happiness is even in normal circumstances uncertain. 
Either husband or wife is not of much account, or they are not 
guite suited to each other, or the marriage is childless, or else 
yields such a rich crop of children that daily care visits the home, 
or efforts to prevent too many births poison conjugal happiness, or 
the illnesses of parents or children cast a shadow over the home, 
or the parents must needs bewail the loss of the very children who 
seem dearest, or else the worry over some blind, deaf-mute, im- 
becile, epileptic, or otherwise sickly or invalid child embitters their 
joy in the others. If the children grow up, then the school-worries 
over lazy or ungifted children weigh over the parents more than 
over the children, and perhaps there is a light-minded good-for- 
nothing among them. Should the children all fare well, then 
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suddenly the mother dies, and leaves her husband to worry how 
with strange help he can bring up the children, or else the father 
himself passes from the home circle and leaves the family in sud- 
den need. . . .”** A paragraph immediately following this retails 
with equal impartiality of detail the trials and tribulations of the 
unmarried folk. 

The joys and blessings of the ‘ higher life’ are likewise mixed 
and uncertain. The thinker’s joy is known to few, but arduous 
futile labor is the lot of the many who set out on the path of 
knowledge. This is even truer in the life of art: how exceptional 
the success, the joy of creation, genuine understanding, and recog- 
nition—how common the bitter futility of untalented endeavor, 
the still more bitter and futile struggle with stupid apathy! Here, 
in science and art, pure joy is indeed to be found; alas that it is so 
rare! The moral life does yield attainment of worth; of this 
Hartmann has no doubt, but he doubts that happiness marks the 
attainment of virtue. Peace of heart, a neutral state, is all that the 
moral hero can expect. And religion, far from being a source of 
happiness, is rather designed to cure man of his predilection for it. 

This general conclusion from experience is supported by detailed 
psychological observations, by reasoning, and by demonstrations 
as to how and why pain preponderates over pleasure. An instance 
or two must suffice. “ Pain is (apart from the complete blunting 
of the nerves by great pain) the more painful, pleasure the more 
indifferent and cloying, the longer it lasts.”** Concomitant 
pleasures weaken each other, but concomitant pains enhance each 
other; one chance unpleasantness can ruin the happiest day, but 
the day of misery is scarcely relieved by an incidental pleasure. 

Hartmann does not subscribe to Schopenhauer’s doctrine that 
pain is primary and positive, and pleasure only negative, the tem- 
porary alleviation of pain. It is true that, owing to the fact that 
there is far more pain than pleasure in life, most pleasure does 
follow the remission of pain, but this does not affect the truth in 
principle that pure positive pleasure is to be had. Examples may 
be found, not only in intellectual and zsthetic experience, but also 
in the sensual life. Hartmann, however, shares Schopenhauer’s 


12 Grundriss der A-xiologie, p. £9. 
13 Phil. Unbew., Vol. I, p. 296; Coupland, Vol. III, p. 13. 
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general conclusion that man’s hope of a lasting balance of happi- 
ness in this life is doomed to disappointment. 

The pathetic expectation of a balance of happiness in this life is 
called by Hartmann the first stage of man’s illusion. “ Happiness 
is considered as having been actually attained at the present stage 
of the world’s development, accordingly attainable by the indi- 
vidual of today in his earthly life.”** The progress of intelligence 
lays bare this illusion: even in the realm of most intense desires 
and passions—hunger, love, ambition, to mention only three—the 
pains of the unsatisfied far exceed in frequency and in intensity the 
pleasures of satisfaction. The supreme attainable felicity is pain- 
less contentment: a dreamless sleep. Hartmann’s elevenfold 
dolorous inventory of life exhibits it as a losing venture. 

Disappointed in his expectations here and now, man turns his 
hopes to the hereafter, and now conceives happiness as attainable 
by the individual in a transcendent life after death. In the life of 
the individual the transition from the first to this second stage 
of the great illusion corresponds to the passage from the blithe 
trust of innocent childhood to the wistful yearning of adolescence. 
Representing it in the history of the race is the succession of 
Greek-Roman-Jewish antiquity by Christianity. On the extreme 
weariness of life in the ancient world falls the ray of the Christian 
hope of personal immortality, a hope the brighter because of the 
dark despair and disdain of the present life. Hartmann misses 
no opportunity to brand this hope as not only illusory but also 
pernicious: illusory because reflecting belief in the eternal reality 
of the empirical self, and pernicious because springing from self- 
centeredness and egoism. How could there be any individual hap- 
piness in the hereafter? Even if we overlooked for the moment 
the overwhelming empirical evidence of the dependence of our 
self-consciousness on the bodily organism and the consequent 
illusoriness of the belief in personal existence after death, even if 
we ventured to speculate on mere suppositions, what happiness 
could we predicate of life beyond death, however conceived? The 
view of reincarnation could only regard the soul as involved re- 
peatedly in the same sorry round of bodily existence, whether on 
this earth or elsewhere. The hope that our soul may be reborn in 


14 Phil. Unbew., Vol. II, p. 295; Coupland, Vol. III, p. 12. 
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a happier world rests on the supposition that our earth is the step- 
child of the Absolute. But what justifies us in regarding our 
unhappy globe as the ashputtle or the wretched experimental sta- 
tion of an otherwise blissful universe? All analogy is against 
such fancies."*° The conception of disembodied existence pre- 
cludes consciousness, feeling, memory, precludes also any discus- 
sion of pleasure-pain. The desire for immortality arises from 
egoism, and the relinquishing of this desire and hope is a prime 
condition of genuine morality and true religion. This second il- 
lusion man must dispel; in dispelling it, he renounces utterly the 
quest of happiness along the lines of individual satisfaction. 

This is genuine advance, but it is not enough. For a third stage 
of the illusion of happiness must now be transcended: this is the 
belief in social progress, so characteristic of our modern age. 
Happiness is relegated to and sought in the future of the world. 
But what justifies this sublime faith in progress? How is prog- 
ress to bring us real felicity?** Civilization brings forth new 
diseases to match the advance of medicine, and even if medicine 
does win the race with disease, “ cheerful youth will always form 
only a fraction of mankind, and the other part be composed of 
morose old age”’.** Death will always be with us, and, in life, 
domination of one man by another, and discontent, and, with the 
increase of knowledge, increased doubt and dismay. “ With the 
advance of culture, demands increase always more rapidly than the 
means for their general satisfaction.” ** He who rests his hopes 
of happiness on civilization and progress should consider the world 
as he has it: are the most civilized people the most or the least 
contented? The progress of human culture is of value, but why? 
Because it releases for mental exertion human energies which at 
lower levels of existence have been employed in the satisfaction of 
elemental needs. Man has thus more opportunity to understand 
the futility of life’s quest of happiness, to tear the veils of illusion, 
to see the truth and find the way out of the misery of life. That 
is to say, in savage life Eduard von Hartmann would have had to 

15 Zur Geschichte und Begriindung des Pessimismus, 2. edition, p. 255. 

16 Grundr. d. Axiol., pp. 64 ff. 


17 Phil. Unbew., Vol. Il, p. 376; Coupland, Vol. III, p. 103. 
18 Zur Gesch. u. Begr. d. Pessimismus, p. 253. 
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hunt and fish and grub to keep alive, and his sixteen thousand 
pages of gray wisdom would have been left unwritten. 

So the progress of intelligence gradually brings humanity to 
the realization that self-centeredness is as stupid as it is futile and 
pernicious and that the quest of happiness is doomed to defeat. 
“ After the three stages of illusion of the hope of a positive happi- 
ness it has finally seen the folly of its endeavor ; it finally foregoes 
all positive happiness, and longs only for absolute painlessness, for 
nothingness, Nirvana.” ** 

Hartmann’s Nirvana should not be confused with the Buddhist 
or the Schopenhauerian quietist goal of individual self-renuncia- 
tion. Schopenhauer’s doctrine is open to a serious objection 
which Hartmann presses vigorously: “‘ How should it be possible 
for the individual to negate his individual will as a whole, not 
merely theoretically but also practically, as his individual volition 
is only a ray of the Only Will?” *° But even supposing that the 
impossible were to happen, supposing that through asceticism, 
eremite vigils, and voluntary starvation, one certain egoistic will 
had been denied, one self-engrossed individual extinguished, what 
would that signify? Simply that one man had died: “ to the Only 
Will the consequences would have been the same if a tile had killed 
that man; it continues after, as before, with unenfeebled energy, 
with undiminished avidity.” ** And even if all men were to turn 
ascetics, and mankind were to die out gradually by sexual con- 
tinence, the remedy would be no more radical than before. Na- 
ture, the Unconscious, would evolve some new type to replace man, 
and the sorry tragicomedy of existence would go on. 

In The Philosophy of the Unconscious Hartmann regards the 
ascetic endeavor after individual negation as “an aberration only 
in procedure, not in aim.” ** In his later work, Das sittliche 
Bewusstsein, he offers a less favorable diagnosis : “ The goal of the 
denial of the will is clearly here also decidedly egoistic.”** Mo- 
rality and religion demand the utter uprooting of selfishness; re- 
demption is not redemption of self but redemption from self. The 

19 Phil. Unbew., Vol. II, p. 389; Coupland, Vol. III, pp. 117 ff. 

20 Phil. Unbew., Vol. II, p. 398; Coupland, Vol. III, p. 128. 

21 Phil. Unbew., Vol. Il, p. 399; Coupland, Vol. III, p. 129. 


22 Ibid. 
283 Das sittliche Bewusstsein, in Ausgewahite Werke, Vol. I, 2. edition, p. 51. 
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denial of the will is not to be individual in any sense, and nowise 
partial. It should be universal and final, and should register the 
extinction of the entire world-process. 

We have come now to the climax of Hartmann’s philosophy: a 
fantastic eschatology which has aroused amazement and ridicule, 
and which Hartmann himself, never explicitly abandoning, has yet 
in his later writings subjected to revision and higher criticism. 
Instead of ascetic withdrawal from life, he advocates provisionally 
the affirmation of the will-to-live, not in the sense of egoism, but 
in the sense of complete devotion to life and its pains, active 
participation in the business of living, in the advancement of cul- 
ture and progress. All this is to be provisional, a preparation for 
the grand finale of cosmic will-negation. The progress of culture 
and intelligence will disclose to men in increasing numbers and in 
increasing measure the essential infelicity of life. The largest 
part of the Unconscious Spirit manifests itself in humanity and 
exceeds the will objectified in organic and inorganic nature. 
When, as a result of progressive pessimistic enlightenment, hu- 
manity’s will-denying power comes to outweigh the world-affirm- 
ing power objectified in unenlightened nature, and when further- 
more the consciousness of mankind has been completely awakened 
to the folly of volition and the misery of existence, and has con- 
ceived a resistless yearning for the peace and painlessness of non- 
existence, and when, as a third condition, perfected communica- 
tion between the peoples of the earth has made a simultaneous 
common resolve possible, humanity will be able, by one universal 
act of will-denial at the proper moment, to vote the world out of 
being. 

III. 


The boldness of this young recruit’s strategy roused general 
amazement; the more so as it was intended to crown a philosophy 
of “speculative results according to the inductive method of 
physical science”. The assumption involved in Hartmann’s first 
condition that the world-negating will-power of disillusioned hu- 
manity should exceed the world-affirming will-power of the rest of 
the cosmos was regarded as one “ belonging to the region of airiest 
fancy ””.2* Even Mainlander, boldly credulous in his own specula- 


24 Volkelt, Das Unbewusste und der Pessimismus, 1873, p. 266. 
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tions, found in Hartmann’s Cosmic Extinction Vote good occasion 
for satire: “ From all parts of the world arrive telegrams. . . 
You burst out in a cry of joy and rush forthwith to the 
Franzosische Strasse and there, let us say, you wire ten thousand 
dispatches to this effect: ‘ World-redemption tomorrow noon 
twelve o'clock sharp. All to commit suicide simultaneously, 
weapons optional.’ . . . Immediately thereafter the Twilight of 
the Gods begins.” ** Hartmann stated at the outset that by cosmic 
will-denial he did not mean a mere suicide of humanity en masse. 
Already in 1874, when only thirty-two, he was characterizing his 
first magnum opus as “a work of youth, with its characteristic 
merits and defects ”.2° In a note written some twenty years after 
the first publication of The Philosophy of the Unconscious, he 
‘explained ’ his meaning: universal will-denial and the end of the 
world-process, he said, should be regarded, not naturalistically, but 
as a supernatural act “ by which the Cosmic Being withdraws itself 
from its former will-manifestations and gives up, along with the 
phenomenal world, also its laws and its apparent substance 
(matter) ”.*7 On this hyperphysical interpretation of cosmic ex- 
tinction, the third condition, mentioned above, of “a sufficient 
communication between the peoples of the earth” by “the per- 
fection and more dexterous application of technical discoveries 
. . « to allow of a simultaneous common resolve ” ** would have to 
be ruled out. It is in fact not only neglected but explicitly re- 
jected by Hartmann in his later writings.” 

Hartmann’s eschatology has been the object of as particular at- 
tention on the part of his critics as his ¢doctrine of creation’. The 
Universal World-Extinction Congress, the praise of this best of 
all possible worlds because it admits of being voted out of exist- 
ence, and in particular Hartmann’s comforting description of this 
miserable world as “a painful mustard plaster which the cosmic 
One-and-All applies to itself, in order to draw out an inner pain 
and thus to eliminate it ”,°® have led many to share the judgment 


25 Die Philosophie der Erlésung, 2. edition, Vol. II, pp. 640 ff. 

26 Gesammelte Studien und Aufséatze, p. 39. 

27 Phil. Unbew., Vol. II, p. 561. 

28 Phil. Unbew., Vol. II, p. 408; Coupland, Vol. III, p. 139. 

29 Cf. Kategorienlehre, 1895, p. 495, Note; cf. also Note of 1904 to Phil. 
Unbew., Vol. II, p. 571. 

80 Das sittliche Bewusstsein, p. 684. 
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of Kurt that “a more muddled chaos of philosophical fancies . . . 
is indeed very difficult to conceive”.** But it is not enough to cite 
page and line, and laugh in scorn at this “ mustard-plaster meta- 
physics”. When a philosopher explains that ‘he could not pos- 
sibly have meant ’ this or that passage written twenty, thirty years 
earlier, it is much less to the point to confront him with his re- 
jected early words than to understand the full significance of his 
rejection of them. Hartmann’s later explanation of the cosmic 
will-extinction vote is very significant: it serves to indicate an 
important shift in his axiology, a shift in emphasis which we may 
observe generally in all his writings. It is scarcely a shift from 
pessimism to optimism, but it is a shift from general negation to- 
wards partial affirmation. The hedonistic pessimist holds his 
ground to the end and does not retreat beyond the ramparts of 
pejorism. But instead of proceeding from hedonistic pessimism 
to a cosmic threnody, as he did in his youth, the mature Hartmann 
keeps increasingly in view the reality of the non-hedonic values of 
life. 

The present exposition of Hartmann’s account of value has 
relied mainly on his first and on one of his last works. It is to be 
trusted that the lack of uniformity which this double source lends 
to an exposition of Hartmann’s philosophy of life has not been 
unduly accentuated. Should we boldly confront the Grundriss der 
Axiologie with the iatter part of the Philosophy of the Uncon- 
scious, evidence would be abundant of the real change in Hart- 
mann’s emphasis. Should we further make use of the guidance 
which Hartmann himself provides in the Grundriss der Axiologie 
by his copious references to his earlier works, we should see that 
the shift is not sudden but gradual and characterizes the entire 
course of Hartmann’s philosophical writings. 

In what sense is Hartmann’s thought, as it progressively utters 
itself, a philosophy of negation? Hartmann negates the reality 
of pleasure-capital in life; he would disclose the illusion of 
eudemonological hopes; he points to these hopes and cravings as 
feeders of egoism, and denounces egoism as the hidden spring of 
all spurious morality. This is the first and the last word of his 

81 Wahrheit und Dichtung in den Hauptlehren Eduard von Hartmann’s, 
1894, Pp. 24. 
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capital work, Das sittliche Bewusstsein. Be the eudemonistic 
pseudo-ethics positive or negative, individual or social, earthly- 
empirical or transcendent, it is alike unavailing. Morality de- 
mands the emancipation from the preoccupation with happiness, 
and it culminates in the ethics of redemption: “ Real existence is 
the incarnation of the Deity, the world-process records the passion 
of God incarnate and at the same time the road to the redemption 
of the one crucified in the flesh; while morality is the codperation 
in the shortening of this pain and of the path of redemption.” In 
these closing words of Das sittliche Bewusstsein, Hartmann’s 
philosophy of religion is forecast. The fundamental postulate of 
religion as of morality is “ pessimism in its broadest scope ” : *? 
not the pessimism of the Gospels, which Hartmann calls Ent- 
riistungspesswmismus, that is, pessimism springing largely from 
the intolerable sense of present miserable conditions, as due to 
man’s frailty and sin,** but a metaphysical pessimism more nearly 
allied to the Buddhist, leading to the emancipation from self-en- 
grossment and its illusions—a pessimism more precisely with re- 
gard to the attainability or the importance of happiness. 

Egoistic craving is “the root of all evil striving”.** But the 
world is not only in need of redemption, it is also capable of being 
redeemed. To be sure, nothing is except God’s will, and in this 
sense God wills the evil in the world. But he wills it “not . . . as 
something that should exist and last, but as something that must 
be overcome, which exists just in order to be negated”.** Evil 
may thus be of value and significance to morality as a spur to re- 
sistance. “ Evil is the pike in the fishpond of the moral world- 
order, which keeps the good carp from becoming too lazy and the 
pond from turning stagnant through their peaceful inactivity.” ** 
This cacodicy, as Hartmann calls it, or teleological justification of 
evil, is in no sense an everlasting Yea to actuality; it is the grim 
recognition that life is a life of toil and combat, and that these are 
the conditions for the attainment of any moral value. The justi- 

82 Die Religion des Geistes, 3. edition, p. 185. 

33 Cf. Das Christenthum des Neuen Testaments, 1905, p. 86. 

84 Die Religion des Geistes, p. 192. 


35 [bid., p. 189. 
36 Das sittliche Bewusstsein, p. 591. 
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fication of evil, we should keep in mind, is teleological, not 
eudemonological.* 

The world-process is thus “a unique great tragedy”, “ the 
world-tragedy of the Divine Spirit”’.** The world-process is “ the 
means of God’s self-redemption from that in him which should not 
be ”’.8° “ God’s redemption consists in the universal denial of the 
will which is to be attained through the redemption of the world, 
i.e., in the return of the will from a state of actuality to one of 
potentiality.” *° In this work of redemption, man, emancipated 
from egoistic craving, can participate, and is thus lifted up to over- 
individuality. ‘‘ Thus God can redeem the world only in so far 
as he himself is redeemed thereby; he cannot redeem the world as 
such without redeeming himself. Just as little can God redeem 
me as individual personality. . . . But I can indeed redeem God, 
i.e., I can codperate positively in the world-process which is to 
bring about his redemption.” * 

Certain initial difficulties confront us here. How is Hartmann’s 
“concrete monism” to include the character which he ascribes to 
God; how can he write that “love is the Absolute’s highest form 
of moral manifestation”? *? What love does the Absolute Uncon- 
scious have to reveal? Well does Sommer point out: “ The Ab- 
solute has nothing to reveal, its essence consists only in an inex- 
pressible composition of blind will and logical idea; individuals 
are utterly devoid of love, for their essence is engrossed in egoism 
and inbred impulses and instincts of the loveless Unconscious ; love 
is quite groundless in this cheerless and desolate view of the 
world.” ** As a matter of fact, however, Hartmann’s view of life 
is not cheerless; he does conceive the world-process as one of 
divine redemption through self-emancipated love and through cul- 
tural progress in the world. Certainly if we hold Hartmann to his 
early text his redemption is not possible, and his critics are right 

87 Cf. Zur Geschichte und Begriindung des Pessimismus, pp. 327 ff., 359 f£., 
370: “ Die Bedeutung des Leides ”. 

88 Die Religion des Geistes, p. 259; Das religidse Bewusstsein der Mensch- 
heit, 2. edition (Ausgewahite Werke, Vol. V), p. 615. 

89 Grundriss der Religionsphilosophie, p. 79. 

40 Die Religion des Geistes, p. 267. 

41 Das sittliche Bewusstsein, p. 688. 


42 Ibid. p. 246. 
43 Der Pessimismus und die Sittenlehre, 2. edition, p. 125. 
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in treating his doctrine of redemption as a grotesque pendant to the 
fantastic eschatology of The Philosophy of the Unconscious. But 
Hartmann’s later axiology does serve to indicate the necessary re- 
vision of his earlier metaphysics. This revision is not executed by 
Hartmann in explicit terms ; instead, he endeavors to fit and adjust, 
or pours new wine into old bottles. 

Hartmann’s later philosophy of life is an example of what real 
devotion to values is still open to one who has renounced and dis- 
carded the quest of pleasure-values. This world of ours, as he 
views it, is not a bower of happiness, but in it intelligence may 
aspire to the attainment of genuine worth, and, as we have seen, its 
very evils may well be a challenge to our spirit to negate them, be 
it for that purpose necessary to negate the world-process itself. 
This negation of the world-process, again, comes to mean, not a 
solemn world-congress to vote the universe out of existence, nor 
anything literally or allegorically catastrophic.** It represents the 
resolute rejection of hedonistic attachment to existence. Hart- 
mann opposes eudemonological optimism, but he is firm in resist- 
ing teleological pessimism. That the world is aimless he denies as 
vigorously as that this aim is the attainment of pleasure. The 
hopeless view of life without a goal is to him not only intolerable 
but also invalid. The truth is between and beyond these two. If 
teleological pessimism is baseless and futile desperation, hedonistic 
optimism, the ostrich philosophy of life, makes for weakness and 

44 Even if it were possible for united humanity to put a full stop to the 
present world-process, would the redemption so conceived be final? The 
Absolute Unconscious cannot be extinguished; it may once again become 
manifested in a world-process; opposed alogical will-activities may once again 
collide and recoil, giving rise to consciousness and raising the curtain on an- 
other cosmic tragedy. Be the actors in that tragedy as pessimistically en- 
lightened and as brave as ourselves, their cosmic extinction vote may, in turn, 
prove no more final than ours. Hartmann to be sure reasoned that the chances 
of such a repetition of the world-cycle are at worst even, and the probability 
%. “That an indefinitely large number of such epochs of actual existence 
(Buddhist kalpas) should proceed from God’s eternal being, is extremely im- 
probable (for m number of epochs, the probability would be %n).” Hartmann 
insists on the validity of this reasoning and adheres to his initial judgment that 
the chances of world-repetition diminish progressively and “the probability 
%4n becomes so small that it is practically sufficient for consolation”. The 
comfort and the logic of this reasoning seem alike dubious. (Die Religion des 


Geistes, pp. 247 ff., Note; cf. Phil. Unbew., Vol. II, pp. 438 ff.; Coupland, Vol. 
III, pp. 172 ff.; Grundriss der Metaphysik, p. 102.) 
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cowardice in the presence of pain, is a check to heroic endeavor 
and a bar to cultural advance. And in the end a bower of happi- 
ness may prove more intolerable than our poor world with all its 
troubles. So Hartmann quotes Schiller: 

Some fear and some hope and some sorrow: 

Else how live from to-day till tomorrow— 

Else how bear the dull load of a life 

Unrelieved by some change or by strife? 45 
But man is too weak a creature to cope with a world which he be- 
lieves to be one of unmitigated woe. Such a dismal view may also 
lead to suicide. Between the two extremes Hartmann proposes 
his comparative pessimism or pejorism with regard to happiness: it 
discourages softness and hardens man into a heroic mold. Thus 
Hartmann is led to his “ most auspicious constellation ” : a cheerful 
temper with a theoretical pejorism; and thus also we reach his 
practical vindication of his view of life; not miserabilism, not 
Weltschmerz or desperation, but, with no disdain and little hope of 
happiness, firm devotion to the pursuit of the higher aims and 
values that ennoble life and redeem the world by overcoming evil 
and defying frustration. The worth of life, “ eudzmonologically 
disintegrated, is teleologically once more restored ”’.** 

Particular interest attaches to the fact that Hartmann, pessimist 
though he is regarding the attainability of positive happiness, and 
rather lukewarm and grudging in his affirmation of attained moral, 
esthetic, or religious values, never hesitates as to the reality of 
teleological value: the reality of aims, goals in the universe which 
render our present activity significant. In thus emphasizing real 
purposiveness in the world, he is inconsistent; for what purpose, 
what end or aim or teleology, could the Unconscious have? That 
he insists notwithstanding on his teleological optimism is doubly 
significant: despite his pessimism and alongside his alogical Ab- 
solute is this reality of the reach after value, this purposiveness 


45 Das sittliche Bewusstsein, p. 474: 


Etwas fiirchten und hoffen und sorgen 

Muss der Mensch fiir den kommenden Morgen, 
Dass er die Schwere des Daseins ertrage 

Und das ermiidende Gleichmaass der Tage. 


46 Grundriss der Axiologie, p. 194; cf. pp. 166, 167, 181. 
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and self-transcendence essential to value which he recognizes 
clearly in the world-process, even if he is unable to provide ade- 
quately for them in his metaphysics. 

A very enlightening process of development is thus to be ob- 
served in Hartmann’s thought. It manifests the inadequacy of 
eudemonistic axiology. But it does more. It shows esthetics, 
ethics, and religion, as necessarily resting on the metaphysical af- 
firmation of value, on teleological optimism; it shows that Hart- 
mann, as he recognizes more intimately the reality of the higher 
values, shifts the pessimistic emphasis in his estimate of the world. 
Schopenhauer’s utter despair of the world is rejected by Hart- 
mann, but while sharing the teleological-evolutionistic optimism of 
the Hegelians, he would point out to them that this sort of op- 
timism does not preclude hedonistic pessimism. Hegel himself, 
Hartmann maintains, is virtually, if not in outspoken terms, a 
eudzmonological pessimist : not outspoken because of his extreme 
rationalism and his preoccupation with the eulogy of the Absolute 
Idea.**7 More alive than Hegel to the actuality of the irrational 
in the universe, more systematic and logical and less impressionistic 
a mind than Schopenhauer, Hartmann gives us a philosophy of 
life which, if it lacks the opposite virtues of the one or the other, 
escapes in its middle course also some of their main defects. 

The change in the architect’s plans revealed in the progressive 
erection of this immense philosophical structure is as instructive as 
it is sometimes exasperating. Itself the record of an axiology 
gradually modified to meet the demands of ethics, esthetics, and 
philosophy of religion, Hartmann’s system reveals, altogether in 
spite of its author’s intentions, but perhaps better than any other 
system of thought, the limitations of pessimism. In this particular 
respect it is even more instructive than the philosophy of Schopen- 
hauer. The progressive revision of its negations is a delineation 
of the character and scope of the different values which our judg- 
ment of the world discloses to us. The serious embarrassments 
in which Hartmann is involved in his ethics and philosophy of re- 
ligion are due to his insistence on gathering grapes and figs from 
his thorns and thistles; or rather he finds figs and grapes on his 

47 Cf. Kritische Wanderungen durch die Philosophie der Gegenwart, pp. 
64 ff. 
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alleged thistles and thorns, and would have the full benefit of his 
crop without allowing his trees the better names which they have 
earned for themselves. This metaphysical ungraciousness need 
not mislead us. The positive statement of theory of values in 
Hartmann’s philosophy is the more informing because it proceeds 
from an initial attitude of negation, and the delineation of the 
values is perhaps the more vindicating just because it has been, 
as it were, exacted and delivered only on demand. 
Rapostav A. TSANOFF. 
Tue Rice Institute. 
































THE PHILOSOPHIC FUNCTIONS OF EMERGENCE. 


1 THE concept of emergence has been given a position of 

* great importance by noted contemporary philosophers. 
Under one form or another and with varying names it has been 
made an integral part of the metaphysical views of such diverse 
thinkers as Bergson, S. Alexander, Lloyd Morgan, Broad, Bald- 
win, Hobhouse, Laird, Sellars, Spaulding, H. C. Brown, and 
Lovejoy. Some of these have linked it with the concept of evolu- 
tion and made it the basis of their whole system, for example, 
Lloyd Morgan in Emergent Evolution, R. W. Sellars in Evolu- 
tionary Naturalism, and S. Alexander in Space, Time, and Deity. 
Others have thought it offered solutions to particular philosophical 
problems. Lovejoy? and Alexander? use it to solve the problem 
of the status of secondary qualities, though in different ways. 
Lloyd Morgan * thinks it clearly refutes the contention of the New 
Realists that nothing accrues to an object when it is perceived. 
Others have thought that emergence has solved the mind-body 
problem ; witness Broad’s “ Emergent Materialism ”,* H. C. Brown, 
“ The Material World—Snark or Boojum”,’ and Sellars, Evolu- 
tionary Naturalism, not to mention Lloyd Morgan’s own book. 
Similarly the concept of emergence has been used to resolve the 
mechanism-vitalism controversy and a number of other metaphysi- 
cal problems. 

The aim of this paper is to point out that, in spite of the fact 
that emergence is more widespread than even its most ardent 
advocates have claimed, for it is indeed ubiquitous, nevertheless it 
solves none of these problems, supports no one Weltanschauung 
rather than any other, and does not even imply evolution. 

1A. O. Lovejoy, The Discontinuities of Evolution, in Essays in Meta- 
physics, University of California Publications in Philosophy, Vol. 5, 1924, pp. 
180, 187-188. 

2S. Alexander, Space, Time, and Deity, Vol. Il, p. 59. 

3 C. Lloyd Morgan, Emergent Evolution, p. 99. 


#C. D. Broad, The Mind and Its Place in Nature, p. 646. 
5 The Journal of Philosophy, Vol. XXII, No. 8, April 9, 1925, pp. 197-214. 
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2. Although first made popular by Lloyd Morgan with his 
happy name for it, “ Emergence”, the concept thus signified has 
been made use of under various names at least since the time of 
G. H. Lewes.* Many different definitions of it have been offered, 
but these reduce to two main types, the one, common in England, 
exemplified by Broad, the other, common in America, exemplified 
by E. B. Spaulding. 

Broad writes, “ Put in abstract terms the emergent theory as- 
serts that there are certain wholes, composed (say) of constituents 
A, B, and C in a relation R to each other ; that all wholes composed 
of constituents of the same kind as A, B, and C in relations of the 
same kind as R have certain characteristic properties; that A, B, 
and C are capable of occurring in other kinds of complex wholes 
where the relation is not of the same kind as R; and that the char- 
acteristic properties of the whole R(A, B, C) cannot, even in 
theory, be deduced from the most complete knowledge of the 
properties of A, B, and C in isolation or in other wholes which 
are not of the form R(A, B, C).”” 

In America the term ‘ creative synthesis ’, at least until recently, 
has been more commonly used, and creative synthetic wholes have 
been defined as wholes which are more than the sum of their parts. 
Or, as Spaulding puts it, “ In the physical world (and elsewhere) 
it is an established empirical fact that parts as non-additively 
organized form a whole which has characteristics that are quali- 
tatively different from the characteristics of the parts. . . . This 
process of the formation of new qualities through the organiza- 
tion of parts into wholes may be called creative synthesis.” * 

A more precise definition, which includes both of these and yet 
has certain advantages over them, is here proposed: Emergents are 
those characters of a complex which are not also characters of a 
proper part of that complex, and emergence or creative synthesis 
is that event which occurs when a complex having emergent char- 
acters is formed.® To take a concrete example, according to this 

®G. H. Lewes, Problems of Life and Mind, First Series, Vol. II, Prob. V, 
ch. iii, pp. 412-414. 

7C. D. Broad, op. cit., p. 61. 

8 E. G. Spaulding, The New Rationalism, pp. 447-448. 

9In this definition the term ‘complex’ (made up of ‘ elements’) is used 
as a general term meant to include all such entities as ‘wholes’ (made up of 
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definition the synthesis of hydrogen and oxygen in the proportions 
H,0O is a creative synthesis because this compound has characters 
which neither hydrogen nor oxygen nor the relation of chemical 
combination has, such as liquidity, its specific heat, and its density. 

This definition gives, on the face of it, the essence of the Ameri- 
can way of speaking of the concept, but in much more precise 
terms. Furthermore, it includes the requirement of Broad’s 
definition without introducing the notion of deducibility, or, as 
Broad more frequently calls it, predictability. For, in the case of 
empirically knowable complexes (and that is what Broad is talk- 
ing about), it is clear that characters of the complex which are not 
characters of its elements could not have been deduced from or 
predicted from knowledge of the elements alone but require at 
least one case of knowledge of the complex. 

The definition of this paper, in addition to its preciseness and its 
inclusiveness of current formulations of the meaning of emergence, 
has the advantage of making the concept applicable to logical and 
mathematical as well as to physical and mental entities. For ex- 
ample, the logical complex, “ p materially implies q ”, has the emer- 
gent character of being true when both p is false and q is false, for 
none of the elements of this complex have this character. 

3. Much attention has been called to the emergence of new char- 
acters upon the formation of a complex, but the fact has been 
neglected that such an occurrence is accompanied by the submer- 
gence of some of the characters of the elements that formed the 
complex. To take a concrete case, when hydrogen and oxygen 
combine according to the formula H,O it is true not only that this 
compound has emergent characters but also that the uncom- 
pounded hydrogen and oxygen lose, in the process of combining, 
some of the characters which they possessed uncompounded, such 
as the character of being a gas. If the new characters which the 
complex exhibits are called emergents, the old characters which the 
elements lose may properly be called submergents and the process 
in which they are lost submergence. 

Another fact that has been neglected is this: Emergence and 


‘ parts’), ‘compounds’ (made up of ‘ constituents’), ‘classes’ (made up of 
‘members ’), etc.; and the term ‘character’ is used as a general term meant 
to include all such entitics as ‘ qualities’, ‘properties’, and ‘ relations’. 
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submergence result from disintegration as well as from integration. 
For example, disintegrate water into hydrogen and oxygen. The 
disjoined hydrogen and oxygen now exhibit characters which they 
did not possess as members of the compound, for example, the 
character of being a gas. These emerge, whereas some of the 
characters of the compound (those which were in the reverse 
process called emergents), liquidity, for example, are submerged. 
The most convenient terms by which to denote the four possible 
processes would seem to be integrational emergence, disintegra- 
tional emergence, integrational submergence, and disintegrational 
submergence. 

It might be urged that only integrational emergents and not 
disintegrational are entitled to the name emergents, because, at 
least in the case of physical complexes, those characters which a 
complex but none of its elements has, are new not only in the sense 
that the elements have no such characters and the complex does, 
but also in the sense that their occurrence as characters of the 
complex could not have been predicted merely from knowledge of 
the elements but required also knowledge of at least one case of the 
complex. But this is equally true of disintegrational emergents 
in the physical realm. Those physical characters which a com- 
plex does not possess, but which its elements when not integrated 
in this complex do possess, are not predictable from knowledge 
of the complex alone but require also knowledge of at least one 
case of the non-integrated elements. If the emergent characters 
of water cannot be predicted merely from knowledge of uncom- 
pounded hydrogen and oxygen, but require knowledge of at least 
one case of water, similarly the emergent characters of hydrogen 
and oxygen cannot be predicted merely from knowledge of water 
but require knowledge of at least one case of hydrogen and oxygen 
uncompounded. The cases are perfectly parallel. 

4. The example of H,O shows that integrational and disintegra- 
tional emergence and submergence do occur, at least in the physical 
realm. They occur also in the mathematical or logical realm, as 
an example will indicate. Consider the complex (a+ 6). It has 
the emergent character of being greater than a and greater than }, 
for this is a character which none of its elements have (integra- 
tional emergence). If the complex is dissolved this character is 
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submerged (disintegrational submergence). On the other hand, 
when the complex was formed each of the elements lost, gua mem- 
ber of the complex, the character it previously had of being, say, 
multipliable by two independently of the other (integrational sub- 
mergence). When the complex is broken up they each regain this 
quality, that is, it emerges again (disintegrational emergence). 

Emergence and submergence, integrational and disintegrational, 
occur in the realms of physical, mental and logical entities, not 
merely occasionally but ubiquitously. They accompany every 
change in the universe. 

In the first place, since by the term ‘complex’ is meant any n 
entities in any n-adic relation, it follows that every change in the 
universe creates some complexes and destroys others, i.e., integrates 
some elements into a complex and disintegrates some complexes 
into their elements, for each such change means the breaking of 
old relations and the forming of new. For example, I move 
Kant’s Critique from the second to the third shelf of my bookcase. 
The complex constituted by the color pattern of the books formerly 
on the second shelf is destroyed, and the complex constituted by 
the color pattern of the books now on the third shelf is formed. 
Similarly, a new pattern is formed on the second shelf, and the old 
one on the third shelf is destroyed. 

Not only are integration and disintegration involved in every 
change that takes place in the world, but also every occurrence of 
either is accompanied by both emergence and submergence. Thus, 
whenever any complex whatever is formed, emergence occurs be- 
cause this complex has at least the character of containing just the 
elements it does, and this is an emergent character since none of 
the elements has it ; and similarly submergence occurs because each 
element has lost the character it formerly had of not being a mem- 
ber of this complex. Again, when this complex is disintegrated, 
the characters of the complex which were emergents will become 
submergents, and the characters of the elements which were sub- 
mergents will become emergents. 

5. For emergence to be of philosophical use it would need to be 
non-ubiquitous and certainly detectable, but it is neither of these. 
In spite of the fact that emergence and submergence, integrational 
and disintegrational, accompany every change that takes place in 
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the universe, it remains very difficult to tell in any particular case 
whether a given character is an emergent or not or a submergent or 
not. Thus, to take the case of integrational emergents as an ex- 
ample, although we may be assured that all complexes have emer- 
gent characters, we can seldom if ever be sure that any given char- 
acter of a complex is an emergent. For, in order to be sure that a 
given character X is an emergent of the complex R(A, B) we 
must make sure that X is not a character of a proper part of this 
complex. If we could be certain that A and B in the relation R 
constitute the ultimate elements of this complex, then perhaps we 
could ascertain whether or not they had the character X, and thus 
obtain an answer to our problem. But we can never be certain 
about this, because our analysis is always likely to be erroneous or 
incomplete. The complex may always be further analyzable, and 
it may be that X is a character of one of these minuter parts not 
yet distinguished. Thus, for example, before it was known that 
tannin was one of the ingredients of tea it might well have been 
thought that the peculiar properties now attributed to tannin were 
emergent characters of the tea leaves in hot water. When it is 
found however that tannin also is one of the elements of tea it is 
then discovered that these effects are properties of this element and 
not emergent properties of the complex. Similarly, some char- 
acters of chemical compounds which might have been considered 
emergents so long as the compounds were only analyzed into their 
atomic constituents may now be discovered to be properties of the 
electronic constituents of some of these atoms. So in the case of 
any complex, it is always possible that any character thought to be 
an emergent from it may be a character of some as yet undiscov- 
ered element of the complex. 

6. These two facts, the ubiquity of emergence, and the difficulty 
of ever being sure that a particular character is an emergent of a 
particular complex, render the concept almost useless philosophi- 
cally. For example, the very common inference from emergence 
to evolution is invalid. Emergence, as the manner in which 
novelty is introduced into the world, may be necessary to evolution, 
but it is certainly not sufficient. Emergence and submergence oc- 
cur with every change whether evolutionary or devolutionary. 
Whether, as Alexander believes, the world has grown up from 
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elementary space-time to the complexity of God, or whether, as 
Plotinus asserted, it has unfolded from the unity and perfection 
of God to the multiplicity and imperfection of matter, emergence 
and submergence have both occurred at every step of the way. 

The attempt of a number of philosophers, Lloyd Morgan, Alex- 
ander, Broad, Conger, H. C. Brown, and others, to erect a hier- 
archy of levels of emergents seems similarly not to be justified by 
the facts. The occurrence of submergents and of disintegrational 
emergents, quite neglected by these writers, makes such a scheme 
quite impossible. But even if only integrational emergents are 
considered the plan will not work. For, if complexes and their 
emergents are said to be on a higher level than the elements of 
these complexes, then there will be not a small and finite number of 
levels but a virtual if not an actual infinity of them. Simple 
entities will form one level, complexes of simple entities another, 
and so on indefinitely. Then there will be complexes made up of 
elements of different complexity. A theory of levels will be as 
complicated as the logical theory of types. For instance, it might 
be asked : What level of complexity is a Ford on? It is a complex 
composed of an engine, a chassis, and a body, and has properties 
which none of these have. But each of these parts in turn is a 
complex, the engine particularly consisting of parts which are them- 
selves complexes having parts which themselves have parts and so 
on. There is such a tremendous number of levels and so many 
different series of them that the concept becomes almost useless. 
The distinction in any particular case between the levels of a com- 
plex and its elements is always important, for it reminds us that 
the complex has characters which its elements do not; but to ar- 
range a hierarchy of levels is an impossible task. 

What has been done by emergence philosophers is arbitrarily to 
pick out those levels which particularly interested them, and ar- 
range them in the form of a hierarchy. These writers can be 
asked at once, of course, why these levels rather than others. It 
is remarkable that they nearly all disagree as to the number and 
nature of these levels. Thus Lloyd Morgan distinguishes three, or 
counting God four; Alexander, six; Conger, twenty-five; and H. 
C. Brown, five. Such disagreement itself indicates the futility of 
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the labor. The truth seems to be that any number of levels may 
be picked out according to the taste and inclination of the chooser. 

To suppose further that such a hierarchy, if frameable, corre- 
sponds to the order of evolutionary development is simply to make 
an unwarranted leap. Evolution may proceed a considerable way 
along one line of advance and scarcely at all along other lines. It 
may then cease in the first line and develop rapidly at a different 
point. This halting uneven advance cannot be attributed to emer- 
gence, for emergence takes place whenever complexes are formed, 
which is whenever a change occurs. A slow evolution in some 
line or a temporary halt cannot be due to emergence alone, but 
must be attributed to an absence of those changes which bring 
about emergent characters that are evolutionary in their nature. 
Something in addition to emergence must be used to explain either 
a rapid or a slow or a null evolution, or a rapid or a slow or a null 
devolution. Emergence alone is not sufficient to these. 

Not only does emergence fail to imply evolution, but there is no 
necessary connection between emergence and value. When a com- 
plex is integrated some characters emerge, but others submerge. 
Whether the value of those gained is greater than the value of 
those lost is a question which must be decided empirically in each 
case, as must also be that of the relative values gained and lost in 
the disintegration of other complexes which automatically accom- 
panies the integration of the given one. And finally, the net gain 
or loss of value in the integration of the given complex must be 
compared, also empirically, with the net gain or loss in the disin- 
tegration of other complexes which it necessarily involves. 
Clearly, from the mere knowledge of the occurrence of emergence 
no information can be extracted as to whether the world is grow- 
ing better or worse. Emergence is too ubiquitous to make possible 
any inference from it to anything non-ubiquitous, such as evolu- 
tion or positive value. ) Some emergents have positive value, others 
negative ; some mark evolutionary advances, others retreats 

7. The attempt to solve some of the traditional problems of 
philosophy by means of the concept of emergence is no more suc- 
cessful than the attempt to make it imply evolution or value. The 
view that it is useful in solving these problems seems to result 
from a confusion. The concept of emergence gives a name and 
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thus calls attention to a commonly overlooked but nevertheless 
ubiquitous fact of the universe, the fact, namely, that some of the 
characters of every complex are different from the characters of 
any of the elements of that complex. From this it follows: (a) 
that no metaphysical theory which denies the occurrence of novelty, 
in the sense of denying that a complex may have characters its 
elements do not have, can be true; and (b) that some of the en- 
tities in the universe, the status of which philosophers have had 
difficulty in determining, may be emergents. These things follow 
from the concept of emergence and the fact of its ubiquity. Many 
things, closely associated with these, have been thought to follow, 
but do not. 

(a) Although the fact of emergence destroys any metaphysical 
view which denies it, it supports no one of the remaining Weltan- 
schauungen rather than any other. All metaphysical views which 
lay a claim to truth must be so modified as to include in their scope 
this newly recognized fact, but just because all views will admit it, 
it will help to validate no one view. 

(6) Though the concept of emergence suggests a status which 
some objects in the universe may occupy, neither this concept nor 
the fact of the ubiquitous occurrence of cases of it proves that any 
given thing is an emergent. The difficulty of this latter task was 
pointed out in section five. Whether or not anything is in fact 
an emergent of any complex is in each case a problem for detailed 
empirical investigation. The method to be followed is illustrated 
by the work of the Gestalt psychologists. They have maintained 
that the concept of emergence is applicable to many psychological 
phenomena, but they have not let the matter rest there in the belief 
that they had solved many important psychological problems. In- 
stead, in every case where they suspected that certain characters 
were emergents from a complex, they tried to establish or disprove 
this hypothesis by careful empirical investigation and experimenta- 
tion. In the case of each such hypothesis what must be asked is: 
(1) What precisely is the character which is said to be emergent? 
(2) What precisely is the complex of which it is said to be an 
emergent character? (3) What are the ultimate elements of this 
complex? (4) Is it a matter of fact or not that the character in 
question is a character of this complex and is not a character of 
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any proper part of it? Only when all these questions have been 
answered favorably can we be justified in asserting of anything 
that it is an emergent character of such and such a complex. Be- 
fore they are answered such an assertion is merely a wild guess. 

Consideration of a few concrete cases of the attempted applica- 
tion of the concept of emergence to the traditional problems of 
philosophy will bring out better than further abstract argument 
the things the concept does do and those it does not. Take, for 
instance, the problem of the status of secondary qualities. The 
concept of emergence suggests to Lovejoy *° that secondary quali- 
ties are neither subjective nor objective, neither characters of the 
mind nor of the object perceived, but are emergent characters of 
the complex, the-object-being-perceived-by-a-mind. But it also 
suggests other views. Thus a New Realist like Alexander urges 
that secondary qualities are emergent from certain states of mat- 
ter, that they occurred after primary qualities, but are neverthe- 
less not mind-dependent because mind is not an element of the 
complex from which they emerged. Thus the concept of emer- 
gence does not solve the problem of the status of secondary quali- 
ties at all. It suggests a number of new solutions without throw- 
ing out any of the traditional ones. Which, if any, of these are 
true it does not tell. 

Lloyd Morgan argues that the fact of emergence shows that the 
New Realists are clearly wrong in asserting that nothing new 
accrues to an object when it is perceived. For, he says, when it 
enters into perception the world is enriched by the emergent char- 
acters which spring from this complex. On analysis, however, 
this conclusion of Lloyd Morgan’s seems quite invalid. For, 
though it is true that an object perceived is a complex and has 
certain characters which its elements do not have, this does not 
mean that any new characters accrue to the object which is one 
of the elements of the complex, or that it is altered in any way, 
which is all that the New Realist need concern himself to assert. 
The world in which the object is perceived is enriched by the emer- 
gents from this complex. The complex has new characters, but 


10 References to citations from here on are given in the notes to the first 
paragraph. 
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this does not mean that the object, an element of the complex, is 
enriched or has acquired new characters. 

i The mind-body relation is another problem which emergence has 
often been thought to solve. Thus, for example, it opens up the 
possibility of an Emergent Materialism, that mind, though differ- 
ent from matter, is an emergent from certain highly complex 
material states. But the task of making possible such a view and 
the task of proving it true are not the same. Emergence has ac- 
complished the first task but it cannot accomplish the second. 
This can be done if at all only by the painstaking method suggested 
above. 

Again, so far as concerns the concept of emergence or the fact 
that every complex has emergent characters, these are equally com- 
patible with any view of the mind-body relation, whether it be 
parallelism, interactionism, or epiphenomenalism. They are equally 
compatible with Idealism, Materialism, or any form of Realism. 
For if everything that is, is matter, then there would still be emer- 
gents from every complex, but all complexes and all emergents 
would be material. The situation would be parallel but opposite 
if Idealism were true. And if Realism were true, both material 
and non-material emergents would be possible. 

Emergence does not prove any view of the mind-body relation, 
but it can fit into all views. What it does do, however, is to make 
possible new and very suggestive theories which may turn out to 
be true. 

The situation in regard to the mechanistic-vitalistic controversy 
is very much the same. Emergence has done the great service of 
making possible an intermediate view between the two old rivals, 
a view which tries to avoid the difficulties of each. This view 
asserts that living bodies do have characters that non-living bodies 
do not, and these characters require laws not exemplified in the 
inorganic realm. In this way the view attempts to guard itself 
against the stumbling block of the mechanists. Further, that the 
new characters which life has are due to some mysterious un- 
observable entity such as an entelechy or él/an is denied by this 
view, and thus it is hoped the pitfall of vitalism is escaped. These 
peculiar characters are due not to an extra non-material element in 
living bodies, but to the particular formation of the material con- 
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stituents of such bodies. The characters which distinguish living 
from non-living bodies are emergents from the complex of material 
elements making up such bodies. 

Such is the view which the concept of emergence makes pos- 
sible. That it is the correct view has not yet been shown. It 
cannot be shown merely by the concept of emergence or by the fact 
that all complexes have emergent characters. For though this last 
implies that the complex of the materials in a living body has 
emergent characters it does not imply that these are the characters 
which are distinctive of life. 

Similarly, in regard to the problem of determinism or free will, 
the concept of emergence opens up new and suggestive theories, 
but it neither establishes the truth of these new views nor the 
falsity of any of the old ones. Emergence is compatible for in- 
stance with determinism, meaning by determinism the view that 
the occurrence of any entity Y is coverable by a law of the form, 
if X, Y, i.e., every event Y is determined by some event X, for the 
occurrence of emergents is also coverable by laws, e.g., if com- 
plex R(A, B), then emergent Y. On the other hand emergence 
is compatible with some kinds of freedom, such as the freedom of 
uniqueness and freedom of self-determination. For if there are, 
and of course emergence does not show whether there are or not, 
any acts of the human will which are unique emergents from the 
complex which constitutes a human being, then these acts are 
free in these senses. The concept of emergence is compatible 
with almost any view of this problem; it suggests new views but 
it neither proves nor disproves any view. 

A few words ought to be said about the relation of the emer- 
gence theory to certain Idealistic doctrines. Two of these may be 
taken as typical examples, the notion of the Absolute, and the 
notion of a Society with its own Social Will, Social Consciousness, 
and so on. 

That everything in the universe forms a complex and that this 
complex has emergent characters is a consequence of the emer- 
gence theory that is admitted. But that this implies that the uni- 
verse is the Absolute is denied. For the Absolute of the Idealists 
has many definite characters, and that these are necessarily the 
same as the emergent characters of the complex which is the 
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universe remains to be shown. This might be true as a matter of 
fact but its truth does not follow a priori. It must be demon- 
strated empirically if it can be demonstrated at all, and in our 
present state of inadequate knowledge about the universe as a 
whole, the Absolutist’s conclusion seems very precarious to say 
the least. 

Similar is the situation with regard to the notion that Society 
is an Over-Individual with its own Will and Emotions and so on. 
The emergence theory implies that every group of people forms a 
complex that has emergent characters, but it does not imply that 
these characters are sufficient in number and kind to constitute the 
group an Over-Individual, and to make it reasonable to speak of 
the Will of the Group, the Mind of the Group, and so on. The 
theory of emergence makes possible such Idealistic views but it 
does not show them to be true. 

The concept of emergence, then, has philosophic value in point- 
ing out a fact which no theory may deny and in making possible 
new and suggestive answers to many of the standard philosophical 
problems. What must be insisted upon, however, is that it does 
not serve as a sort of magical formula by which metaphysical 
problems can be at once solved. To say that life is an emergent 
does not solve the mechanism-vitalism problem, nor does the as- 
sertion that mind is an emergent solve the mind-body problem. 
If such an assertion as that mind is an emergent from matter is 
to be even meaningful, it is necessary to state precisely not only 
what emergence means, but also just what characters the term 
mind is meant to denote and from just what complex or complexes 
these characters are asserted to be emergent; then, to know 
whether this now meaningful assertion is true or false, very pains- 
taking experimental investigations must be pursued. The con- 
cept of emergence is a key which opens new doors to philosophic 
inquiry, some of which may lead to treasure, but it is not a master 
key which of itself unlocks ‘the many doors of that seemingly 
impregnable castle where lie concealed the answers to the various 
problems of philosophy. 

Cuar.es A. BaYLIis. 

Brown UNIvERsITY. 
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Duns Scotus. By C. R. S. Harris. New York, Oxford University 

Press, 1927.—2 vols. Vol. I, pp. ix, 380; Vol. II, pp. gor. 

No single statement of purpose would be sufficient to include the 
various levels of exposition employed to divergent ends in Dr. Harris’s 
two volumes on Duns Scotus. In it can be recognized (1) a scholarly 
aim to make available in English the sum of research on the work of 
Duns Scotus (without that aim it would be difficult to explain the 
frequent and, in the case of half a dozen authorities, uncritical appeal 
to continental criticism), (2) an apologetic aim to do justice at last 
to Scotism by presenting it, instead of Thomism, as the culmination 
of the philosophic developments of the Middle Ages, and (3) a philo- 
sophic aim to expound in its entirety a system of thought. These 
purposes come together in the one intention of producing a definitive 
work on Scotus: the ambitious inclusiveness of the plan, the beautiful 
format of the volumes, the elaborate apparatus of scholarship, the 
excellent and detailed bibliography, the two hitherto unpublished frag- 
ments appended to volume II, mark this as a fitting tribute of an Ox- 
ford scholar to an Oxford doctor. But the enterprise was ill-starred, 
and the detail of its misfortune can be discerned fully only if dis- 
tinctions be made among the ends it pursued. 

Scholarly difficulties had begun to shape themselves to the author 
before the date of publication. Notes and appendices have been added 
after the body of the work had been set in type, that Dr. Harris might 
take up questions of authenticity in reference to works on which his 
exposition is founded. Thus the Grammatica Speculativa is sacri- 
ficed (I, p. 37, note) before the unanswerable demonstration of Mgr. 
Grabmann that its author was not Scotus but probably Thomas of 
Erfurt; however, since the text was irremediably set up, it continues 
to find “little doubt” concerning the authenticity of the work (I, p. 
22), and even further to speculate on the basis of it concerning a 
possible influence of Bacon on Scotus (I, p. 135). These speculations 
are moreover made vivid by the picture of Bacon as forerunner of 
the experimental method (I, p. 121), and by the supposition that 
Scotus’s conception of the uniformity of nature might possibly indi- 
cate a Baconian influence (II, p. 47). Then Werner is quoted to the 
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effect that the influence of Bacon on Scotus “can be clearly demon- 
strated” in connection with the theory of space and the theory of 
light (I, pp. 136-139); and no transition is needed other than that 
analogy, for thereafter it may be assumed without apology (as II, 
p. 128) that Scotus “borrowed” from Bacon. 

These difficulties of a scholarly sort are typical of the uncertainties 
into which this work is plunged. On the one hand Dr. Harris was 
unfortunate in that criticism of the authenticity of Scotus’s works was 
very imperfect when he wrote; on the other hand he is careless of 
conclusions derived from his readings, whether of doubtful or clearly 
authenticated texts. Usually his results seem to be dictated by the 
conviction that the philosophy of Duns Scotus, going back to a “ more 
profound teaching of Augustine” (I, p. 306), represents a synthesis 
of Christian thought preferable to the Aristotelianism of Thomas. 
That he accepts as genuine the De rerum principio, an extremely 
Augustinian work, permits him a source for most of the material on 
which to base his contention. But, as in the case of the Grammatica 
Speculativa, the attacks on the authenticity of this work came to his 
attention while his own book was still in proof. The note added to 
Chapter I and Appendix III of volume I takes arguments against it as 
summarized in La Philosophie du B. Duns Scot of Father Ephrem 
Longpré. Whether or not Dr. Harris meets the arguments is a 
scholarly question ; it will probably remain controversial, but at present 
the consensus of evidence is against him, and the recent work of 
Father Delorme associates at least part of the treatise with the Cardi- 
nal Vitalis a Furno rather than with Duns Scotus. 

But objections may be raised, further, to the use Dr. Harris makes 
of the De rerum principio in his exposition. Much of his insistence 
on the authenticity of the work seems motivated by a preconception 
of what the philosophy of Duns should be. As reason for his refusal 
to reject it he points out (I, p. 37) that “to do this would alter con- 
siderably our conception of Scotus’s position, and bring him more 
closely into line with the Aristotelianism of the Thomist school, thus 
missing what seems to me to be the vital interest and significance of 
his philosophy—namely his reconstruction of the Augustinian tradi- 
tion”. Then, pushed somewhat further, he objects to Longpré’s 
method of criticism because (I, p. 305) “it excludes a priori the 
notion of any development in the thought of the Subtle Doctor over 
a space of time which at the least must be reckoned at nearly twenty 
years and which may have been considerably longer”. There re- 
mains in connection with this insistence, of course, the De primo 
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principio, which is also admitted as an early work by Dr. Harris; 
since it is notably less Augustinian in tone than the De rerum prin- 
cipio, its authenticity, which has never seriously been questioned, com- 
plicates or at very least accelerates the evolution of Scotus’s thought— 
and the evolution is inevitably away from the Augustinism which 
Dr. Harris defends in this early work. 

The mechanism of exposition therefore would not be unobjection- 
able even if no weakness had developed in the critical foundation. 
When works written at various periods of a philosopher’s develop- 
ment express doctrines which are distinguishable, it is hardly sound 
scholarly method to reconstruct his system as a composite of quota- 
tions taken indiscriminately from works of different periods. Rather 
than trace an evolution in the thought of Duns Scotus, Dr. Harris 
sets down quotations from the De rerum principio beside quotations 
from the Opus O-xoniense and the Reportata Parisiensis, spreading 
thus an Augustinian tone over the doctrine, and only in cases of a 
contradiction is a note introduced to the effect that the one is probably 
an earlier doctrine. Not infrequently in questions for which material 
would be difficult to find in a later work (the De rerum principio is 
concerned more directly with metaphysical questions than the other 
works), a chapter of exposition may be founded chiefly on citation 
of the “earlier work”. And since Dr. Harris is always careful to 
give his reference and usually to reprint his source in full in foot- 
notes, the reader may easily be carried along by the authority of the 
notes without inquiring into their origin or recalling their critical 
background. 

Chapter VI of volume I is an excellent example of the unquiet read- 
ing that results, at least for a Scotist, from such a system of citation. 
The chapter is on “ Scotus, Aristotle and the Commentators ”; the tone 
of the chapter is set early in Dr. Harris’s repeated insistence (cf. I, 
p. 203) that Scotus was too acutely critical minded to fall into 
Thomas’s simple error of supposing that Aristotle might be recon- 
ciled with the Christian faith; the attempt is doomed to failure from 
the outset (I, p. 206). To illustrate this the Aristotelian doctrine of 
the active intellect is touched on lightly. The De rerum principio 
interprets this doctrine in Aristotle according to an Averroistic sense; 
and whereas Duns Scotus in his mature commentaries on the Sen- 
tences always regards such an interpretation as a misunderstanding 
of the doctrine, Dr. Harris permits it to stand as an earlier view; even 
more, he reads in the De rerum principio an intimation that it is the 
orthodox Thomistic view. Thomas was careful to differentiate his 
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doctrine from the Averroistic doctrine, and whereas Dr. Harris might 
be excused for not expounding here his stated position, it is surely 
inexcusable to read the criticism as if it were Scotus’s and pass on 
with no further comment than that he was frequently unscrupulous 
in his use of Aristotle. Moreover, the chapter turns at that point to 
the question of the principle of individuation, and very pointed quo- 
tations appear on natura, materia, unitas (1, pp. 209, 212, 213); it is 
a little startling to discover from the footnotes that they are from the 
Literal Commentary on the Metaphysics, which Dr. Harris himself 
attributes (I, p. 22) not to Scotus but to an unknown Irish Minorite. 
The introduction of these texts is unwarranted, particularly since in 
the first citation the work is specifically attributed to Scotus (I, p. 209, 
note 3), whereas later (I, p. 214) caution is observed by putting the 
word literal in inverted commas, and in the last citation the doctrine 
of Thomas is contrasted not only to that of Scotus but to that of “the 
author of the literal commentary” (I, p. 236). Besides this, the 
Questiones in XII libros Metaphysicorum are used frequently in this 
chapter, despite the fact that Dr. Harris is nowhere clear on their 
authenticity, save to reject the last two books as spurious; the first 
nine books from which he quotes however are very probably genuine. 

The definite conception of what Duns Scotus should have taught 
enters to color the exposition of all doctrines in which a difference 
between Augustinism and Thomism makes it important that Duns 
differ from Thomas. The statement of the doctrine of prime matter, 
the relation of form and matter, and most particularly the hylemorphic 
composition of spiritual substances with which chapter III of volume 
II is concerned, are drawn in large part from the De rerum principio 
with the commentaries on the Sentences playing a confirmatory and 
secondary réle about the edges of the exposition. Yet even there the 
admission appears from time to time (as II, p. 88) that the later works 
are somewhat less Augustinian; and the note at the end of the chapter 
faces the awkward fact that at least one of the doctrines is specifically 
denied in those later works. Chapter IV derives a very Augustinian 
doctrine of space and time; it is based almost entirely on the De rerum 
principio. 

It is not a question therefore only of the mischance that Dr. Harris 
may have been led to attribute a work incorrectly, for the attribution 
is the expression of a philosophic conviction. From the first Duns 
is seen superior to Thomas—less confined in his outlook, more acute 
and penetrating in his capacity for criticism, possessed of a wider 
range of thought and a deeper appreciation of the philosophical 
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needs of Catholic Christianity (I, p. 267); the philosophy of Thomas 
and that of Albertus Magnus abound in manifest inconsistencies and 
confusions that could not escape the critical eyes of Duns (I, p. 206). 
There are reasons for this which are equally clear from the first— 
Christianity and Aristotelianism were mutually incompatible (I, p. 
311), and any attempt, whether of Thomas or Duns, to dessicate and 
condense “the whole rich content of the spiritual experience of man- 
kind as it was reflected in the light of the living church”, and to ex- 
press it “in terms of the dry and abstract conceptions of substance, 
essence, idea, actuality, and so forth” was doomed to failure (II, p. 
180). Such fundamental judgments might be disputed, and a plaus- 
ible case might be made for the view that Thomism is an attempt to 
save Augustinism from palpable errors, and that Duns continued in 
that Thomist effort. There is scarcely need that that case be defended 
here. The judgment of the Middle Ages which finds in its intellectual 
development only an unintelligible logomachy has been familiar since 
the seventeenth century. But such a judgment is far removed from 
the sympathetic philosophic insight which is essential if an interpreter 
is to see the problems of a philosophy before he retails its solutions. 
Dr. Harris pauses frequently to take long breaths before he under- 
takes the explanation of doctrines which are clearly in large part non- 
sense. The doctrine of universals is a baffling and stupendous mix- 
ture; in it Thomas and Albert repeat opinions word for word without 
regard for consistency or congruity (1, p. 145) ; the doctrine of know- 
ledge in the thirteenth century is a mixture of three theories in an 
almost incredible confusion (I, pp. 192-193) ; Thomas’s own doctrine 
is, to say the least of it, somewhat obscure (I, p. 197) ; the discussion of 
Platonic ideas illustrates the strange perversion of Platonism, the 
monstrous syncretism, to which the Middle Ages gave birth, and the 
weird and anomalous mixture of cosmological doctrine prevalent in the 
schools (I, p. 235); everywhere there is a welter of controversy, un- 
organized and unarticulated (I, p. 302) ; it need hardly be pointed out 
that the ontological argument, subtle though it be, is scarcely satis- 
factory (II, p. 169); the points debated had been for centuries the 
cause of wordy battles waged with intolerable prolixity and obfuscated 
with a fog of intricate and almost meaningless verbiage, and it is 
indeed a hard, if not an impossible, task to make these dry bones live 
(II, p. 192); the Scotist doctrine of intellectual knowledge (derived 
here from the De rerum principio and the Parisian Commentary) is 
unintelligible—to reduce this confused mass of utterances to a single 
theory is of course impossible (II, p. 276); in the description of the 
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processes of the active and possible intellects the subtlety of even 
Duns could refine no further (though the doctrine in the point in 
question is as old at least as the Thomist interpretation of Aristotle, 
and Duns’s contribution lies chiefly in emphasizing an Augustinian 
basis of the old subtleties) (II, pp. 276-277). The list is very in- 
complete. 

The most disturbing criticism of the work therefore must arise from 
considering it as a philosophic exposition. Dr. Harris is always 
meticulously careful to quote his texts in detail; yet one has, in read- 
ing, a ticklish sensation that on all save the elementary points, it 
would not be difficult to find texts that contradict the moral Dr. Harris 
draws. This is not because Dr. Harris quotes incorrectly, but because 
the Scotist text usually contains more subtlety that he reads in it. To 
illustrate this in detail would be to write a page for every page of 
Dr. Harris, but the direction of the illustration can be shown briefly. 
The first chapter of Dr. Harris’s exposition is on the “ Logic and 
Epistemology of Duns Scotus”. In it the judgment that the origin of 
knowledge is in sensation is seized on early. This is good Aris- 
totelianism, so that it comes as a surprise when Duns “like Thomas” 
is made an “empiricist” on the basis of it. For Dr. Harris seems 
to have learned only the latter half of the ancient aphorism—*“ Cognitio 
omnis a mente primam originem, a sensibus exordium habet primum ”. 
The subtlety in this case is none other than the Aristotelian analysis 
by which, although knowledge starts with particulars, knowledge can- 
not be of particulars, and precisely because perception is of particulars, 
scientific knowledge is not possible through the act of perception. 
Consequently though Dr. Harris expounds the position that being is 
the first object of the intelligence (II, pp. 30-31), and that science is of 
the universal and the necessary, not of the variable and contingent 
(II, p. 41), he can nevertheless go on to exclaim (II, p. 45), “ That 
all knowledge arises from experience he is convinced, but he fails to 
show in any clear way how the logical structure of our knowing is 
thus empirically built up. He does indeed mention a few of the self- 
evident propositions which are implied in all knowledge as, for in- 
stance, the law of contradiction, the principle of the whole and the 
part, which he says, are self-evident and cannot be denied, but his 
account of their psychological genesis is quite inadequate and arti- 
ficial.” What Dr. Harris is driving at of course is clear. A few 
pages earlier (II, p. 37) he had pointed out that Aristotle never con- 
siders what would have happened if the intellect, confronted with the 
species sensibilis of a dragon, should abstract the species intelligibilis 
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of a cow; he wonders that the possibility of such a situation seems 
never to have occurred to Aristotle! And Scotus might have attained 
to the truths of modern idealism if the psychological conceptions at 
his command had not been abstract and artificial, and if he had not 
been involved in a terminological tradition! 

The exposition is dominated therefore not only by a consciousness 
of the superiority of Duns over Thomas which is made to govern the 
the doctrine of Duns, but further by a consciousness of a truth to 
which Duns approached more nearly than any one in the Middle Ages, 
and from which he was nevertheless so woefully deficient. There is, 
as example of this, a chapter on “ Space and Time” (Chapter IV of 
Vol. Il) which opens with an apology for the scantiness of the mate- 
rials (the cosmologies of the scholastics are like the crude imaginations 
of children), and which proceeds thereafter to enumerate chiefly the 
inferiorities of medieval conceptions since there is no mathematical 
conception of time or space; the fine metaphysical distinctions which 
peep out of the quotations at the bottom of the page (quotations for the 
most part from the De rerum principio), and from which modern phi- 
losophers might conceivably learn something, are passed by in the text, 
for the exposition is not in terms of notions or problems of the Middle 
Ages. This is doubtless the reason why God appears so late in the 
narrative (Chapter V), for in terms of a later truth the God of the 
Scholastics is “a monster to the end, half human and half verbiage, 
glued together by some grotesque terminological fiction, forever self- 
contradictory and self-destructive” (II, p. 180). And perhaps for the 
same reason the medieval predicament of God is like the Spinozist— 
“From the notion of infinite substance no a priori deduction of the 
modes could be discovered” (II, pp. 190-191). In each case the enter- 
prise is too badly conceived and stated with no metaphysical precision. 

Dr. Harris however mixes his beliefs with his philosophic analyses 
no more in theological than in ontological and psychological doctrine. 
For the scholastic God has only gone the way of many problems—the 
relation of time, eternity, and zon, is in the limbo of dead con- 
troversies because of Newton (II, p 145), and the medieval conception 
of the relation of body and mind is difficult to grasp because of modern 
psychology (II, pp. 257-258). There are important problems which, 
in each of these medieval controversies, have been unaffected by 
modern science; in many instances philosophy is still agitated con- 
cerning them under different terms. But even if that were not true, 
it seems profitless to expound a philosopher in terms of a truth, some- 
how revealed (in this case by modern science and idealism), in which 
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he sometimes shares and from which he sometimes falls; if there is 
any ideal in philosophic exposition it is that the expositor obliterate 
himself behind the doctrine he is expounding, and state it relative to 
its own problems and in its strongest terms. But if he engages in 
further criticism than the process of selection which is necessary for 
his exposition, he is writing philosophy rather than the history of 
philosophy. Dr. Harris does not seem to have undertaken in this 
work a contribution to speculative thought; yet he reads philosophy 
throughout with very modern eyes: even Aristotle and certainly all 
who followed him were not well versed in the problems and dangers 
of epistemology and of modernist Christian theology. It is too bad to 
begin an historical study with some ideas and then entitle the study 
the name of some one in whom they are more or less fully exemplified 
and who therefore furnishes an occasion for the exposition. The 
worst thing that can be said of Dr. Harris’s book is that it is the sort 
of book that one might be expected to write in view of an interest in 
the philosophic convictions of contemporary idealism. And therefore, 
though Dr. Harris’s book should be read, it is a dangerous book, for 
throughout, even when the analysis is excellent and well-founded, it is 
Duns Scotus selected to an end and interest. 








Ricnarp McKeon. 


CotumBIA UNIVERSITY. 


Fichte et son Temps. Tome II, Deuxiéme Partie: La lutte pour l’af- 
franchissement national (1806-1813). Par Xavier Lfton. Paris, 
Armand Colin, 1927.—pp. x, 329. 

This volume completes M. Léon’s monumental work on the life and 
times of Fichte. Book I and Part I of Book II appeared in 1922 and 
1924 respectively, and the former was reviewed briefly in these pages. 

In the volume before us, as in the earlier ones, the author avails him- 
self of much material—letters, journals, etc—which has only recently 
been published. The present volume deals exhaustively with the last 
part of Fichte’s life and is characterized by the wide learning and 
profound scholarship for which M. Léon has long been known. 

Throughout the book the author protests against the mistake that 
has often been made of supposing that in his later life Fichte aban- 
doned his earlier democratic ideals and championed the doctrine of 
domination by force. Of particular interest in this connection is the 
detailed examination which M. Léon makes of the Reden an die 
deutsche Nation and of the circumstances under which they were com- 
posed. To this reviewer it seems that the author has made out a good 
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case for his contention that to the end Fichte remained faithful to his 
conception of a true democracy. In the Reden he seems at the first 
glance to be compromising with the Romanticists and to be adopting 
their conception of German nationalism, of the new Holy Roman 
Empire which should be established. But in reality, the author argues, 
Fichte takes over certain theses of the Romanticists simply for the 
sake of correcting them. For the ideal of a universal despotism he 
would substitute that of the sovereignty of the people. The Reden 
issued the call for a spiritual regeneration of the people and maintained 
that the “divine mission” of the German nation was to establish the 
rule of truth and reason. Even in his own time, however, Fichte was 
misunderstood, and the effect of the Reden upon the general public 
was for the most part to popularize those very Romanticist ideals 
which Fichte was trying to combat. 

At the end of the volume are a valuable bibliography of twenty- 
seven pages and an analytical table of contents, which to some degree 
compensates for the lack of an index. 


E.ien Buiss TALsor. 
Mount Hotyoxe CoLiece. 


Die Hegel-Renaissance in der deutschen Philosophie. Von HEInricH 
Levy. (Philosophische Vortrage verdffentlicht von der Kant- 
Gesellschaft, Heft 30.) Charlottenburg, Pan-Verlag Rudolf Heise, 
1927.—PpP. 95- 

This essay is highly interesting for two reasons. In the first place, 
it presents a vivid panorama of ideas and problems in the foreground 
of modern philosophy in Germany. It is closely packed with solid 
information and criticism. In the second place, it elaborates a 
singular thesis, namely, that the divergent philosophies of modern 
Germany all converge upon the central tenets of the Hegelian system 
purged of their historical defects. The renaissance of Hegel is for 
the author not the coup d’essai of a few isolated thinkers. It is a 
universal and an accomplished fact. Hegel, considered defunct not so 
long ago, has come to life again with a vengeance! His pivotal doc- 
trines are now being vindicated under different forms and in countless 
ways. Practically all the important writers during the last few de- 
cades are shown by the author to manifest a return to Hegel—either to 
his vision or to his method or to his system. 

The number of those who are here characterized as hegelisch is 
certainly amazing. And what strange bedfellows these “ Hegelians ” 
are! They are found chiefly in two main camps, the camp of those 
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devoted to Lebensphilosophie and the camp of those dedicated to 
Neukantianismus. And since the neo-Kantians comprise two distinct 
groups, those connected with the Marburg School and those belonging 
to the South-Western School, hardly anyone of note escapes from 
falling into the circle of Hegelian interests and thoughts. Thus com- 
prehensive is die Hegel-Renaissance. 

Of those whose main theme is Lebensphilosophie the following are 
shown by the author, through a condensed statement of their contribu- 
tions, to have brought about the modern revival of Hegel: Wilhelm 
Dilthey, Eduard Spranger, Edmund Husserl, Theodor Litt, Hans 
Freyer, Ernst Troeltsch, and Georg Simmel. (Simmel’s philosophi- 
cal efforts are singled out with particular emphasis as culminating in 
a metaphysics of life preéminently Hegelian.) The Marburg neo- 
Kantians, to wit, Hermann Cohen, Paul Natorp, Ernst Cassirer, 
Nicolai Hartmann, Arthur Liebert, though in some respects represent- 
ing tendencies foreign to Hegel, are in others, and especially in those 
which are fundamental to their respective views and systems, shown 
to exhibit astonishing kinship with him. And the author affirms the 
| same of the South-Western neo-Kantians—Wilhelm Windelband, 

} Heinrich Rickert, Emil Lask, Bruno Bauch, Richard Kroner, Jonas 
Cohn; they are all exemplars of convictions and utterances character- 
| | ) istically Hegelian. 

| It is surprising how well the author has managed to winnow from 
the texts of such heterogeneous writers the elements that apparently 
enter into the growth and development of a renaissance of Hegel. 
But the attempt, carried out within so brief a compass and in a lan- 
| guage involved and mannered, must be pronounced ingenious rather 
than convincing. The chief objection to the amalgamation under the 
rubric “ Hegelian” of such a bewildering variety of philosophical 
products lies in the uncertainty of the label’s connotation. What is 
“Hegelian”? Does the adjective describe an individual system of 
philosophy, historically conditioned and temporally transcended? Or 
does it signify a typical way of thinking, logically definable and uni- 
versally extensible? For the author, indeed, “ Hegelian” appears to 
. be the name for an attribute belonging to a permanent type of phi- 
losophy of which the historical Hegel was the most perfect representa- 
Pry tive. One may thus differ from the historical Hegel (as all those 
treated in this monograph actually do), nay, one may even revise and 
iy reform him, and still be Hegelian! All this has a specious flavor. 
Liberated from the historical system of Hegel—and we all know how 
violently doctors disagree in the interpretations of it—, we are indeed 
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free to construct an ideal pattern of problems and solutions, dub it 
“ Hegelian ”, and affix this epithet to any system of ideas related to it 
by analogy. But we are obviously moving here in the realm of 
fanciful speculation. 
J. LozEwenserc. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA. 


Philosophy To-day. Edited by Epwarp L. Scuaus. Chicago, The 

Open Court Publishing Company, 1928.—pp. x, 609. 

This is a series of chapters by various authors, reprinted chiefly 
from the Monist. They were well worth putting in book form. The 
editor regrets that circumstances compelled the omission of any ac- 
count of current Italian philosophical thought, and most of the book 
is taken up with philosophy in English, French, and German. There 
are, it is true, brief surveys of philosophy in Russia, Scandinavia, and 
Argentina. But it is just in these latter cases that a much longer ex- 
position would be more desirable, for while many American students 
of philosophy can worry along with reading in German and French, 
they are pretty completely stopped by the barriers of Russian, or 
Swedish, or even Spanish. In such cases it means little to be told that 
some philosopher in Russia lays great stress on intuition, for no word 
has more diverse meanings than ‘intuition’. But perhaps we should 
not complain over such limitations, but rather praise this volume for 
containing such excellent orientation in the contemporary currents of 
German and French thought, as well as such interesting summaries of 
the main currents in England and America. 

The pleasantest thing in the volume is the sympathetic and subtle 
appreciation of “ Instrumentalism” by M. C, Otto, but the English- 
American division also contains other good surveys, of religious phi- 
losophy by the editor, of value theory by Wilbur Urban, and of real- 
isms by R. W. Sellars. It may be a bit invidious to pick out these, but 
certainly Messrs. Urban and Otto are in a happy vein in their con- 
tributions. The opening essay, “Idealism and Evolutionary Natur- 
alism ”, by Professor Hoernlé, is of a different aim, not expository but 
almost purely critical. Professor Hoernlé feels very strongly that the 
theories of ‘creative evolution’, which somehow develop mind and 
civilization out of a whirl of atoms, call for something like a series 
of miracles, the very thing that a ‘naturalism’ ought most to avoid. 
I am not sure that the details of his argument make his point any 
stronger than it is made by simply saying, ‘Such an evolution appears 
to have actually occurred, but does the new naturalism explain it in 
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any way, except to reiterate that it has indeed, though unaccountably, 
occurred, a natural miracle?’ 

In the French division, there is a good general chapter by Professor 
Parodi, and an excellent one on logic by Professor Lalande. Of the 
others in this division, that on psychology by Jean Piaget is rather 
unexpectedly suggestive. Each of these chapters calls attention to 
some valuable books which American readers may have overlooked. 
I am glad that the editor had the courage to include the paper on 
“ Metapsychics and Philosophy ”, by Eugene Osty, whether one agrees 
or not with its contentions. 

In the German division, the section on “ History of Philosophy ”, by 
Albert Gorland, is bibliographical in character, and seems to bring us 
into that atmosphere of German thought with which we have been long 
familiar. The author, it may be added, creates in his readers a real 
desire to look up the historical works he describes. But with Kurt 
Grelling, in his chapter on “ Philosophy of the Exact Sciences”, and 
even more with Paul Linke, in his “ Logic and Epistemology ”, we seem 
to be ina new Germany. Of course, this impression may be partly due 
to the individual interests of the writers of these articles. 

The article by Professor Linke speaks of the Logische Unter- 
suchungen of Husserl as “the most influential philosophical work of 
the present century ”, and indicates how there came from it an exten- 
sive general movement in German thought. This movement has 
curious parallels with the New Realism of the United States and 
England, though Professor Linke himself does not mention these 
parallels. I remember asking Mr. Bertrand Russell on one occasion, 
in the old days when he was more interested in logic than in kinder- 
gartens, why he had quoted Meinong so often and omitted to mention 
Husserl, to which he replied that he had Husserl’s new edition on his 
study table at the time, but had so far neglected to read him. And yet 
the thought and the course of development of Husserl and of Mr. Rus- 
sell are curiously parallel. Each turned later to a Berkeleyan sort of 
philosophy which annoyed his admirers and followers. Each before 
that held the same views about the nature of logic; and the inquiries 
into the nature of meaning by Husserl would have been more signif- 
icant for Mr. Russell than those of Meinong, though the latter became 
the starting point for much of Mr. Russell’s thought. Husserl’s school 
took up the study of what they called “ phenomenology ”, which has its 
parallels in the study of “essences” by Santayana and Strong, and 
in the “ subsistences” of the New Realists. 

Though I lectured on Husserl fifteen years ago at Harvard and else- 
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where, and got laughed at for my pains, and though I feel pleased that 
my judgment of his importance has been vindicated, I do not regard 
Husserl as a great thinker. His famous attack on “ psychologism ” in 
logic, which opens the Logische Untersuchungen, is not a great piece 
of work, though it may have been a useful one in Germany. The best 
part of the book, his studies of meaning, are a rebuke to the childish 
stuff often written upon that subject on this side of the Atlantic, but 
they are a starting place for investigation, rather than a finality. He 
offers treasures only to the prepared mind. And he is the logician, 
rather than the observer: his distinctions have value for logic, rather 
than descriptive keenness as introspective psychology. Yet I rather 
regret he has had so little influence on American thought, particularly 
on that of the New Realists. 

The early writings of American New Realism give one the impres- 
sion that here are people anxious to escape from psychologism and 
relativism, and indeed from the general epistemological bias of most 
modern philosophy, into a new objectivism, an objectivism that will 
enlarge the objective world far beyond the range of space-time exist- 
ences. Absolute idealism, its dearest enemy because nearest rival, was 
to be superseded by a new pluralist objectivism. Mr. Russell was for 
a time their admired leader, till he fell from grace, by turning towards 
Leibniz and Berkeley in his theory of “ perspectives”, and towards 
empiricism rather than rationalism. And yet we find that later, fol- 
lowing out one thread or clue, one suggestion from the epistemological 
side of their original doctrine, at least some of these American New 
Realists—I know not if there be left now in this country any New 
Realist group—some of them have so emphasized either the ma- 
terialism or the behavior psychology implicit in this one strand of the 
original New Realist skein, that the whole world is narrowed to 
physical organisms reacting physically in a space-time world, values 
have become again subjective, secondary qualities enjoy but a doubt- 
ful objectivity, and logical entities have been explained away in Rus- 
sell fashion or at least are no longer made prominent. They may be 
right in their new conclusions, as Mr. Russell may be in his; or they 
may be revealing the self-destroying dialectic of the New Realist 
position, as some unkind critics have hinted. But at any rate I for 
one regret that one distinctive school in American thought seems to 
have lost its distinction; and I am sorry that they did not discover 
Husserl instead of John Watson. 

This development seems to me, therefore, an illustration of the need 
for a wider cross-fertilization of similar schools in the different 
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countries; and also, therefore, an illustration of a possible value for 
the future of philosophy in such collections of papers as are found in 
the volume before us, even though these papers can be little more than 
brief hints of the richness of philosophical developments and of the 
diversity of the world’s thought. 
Harry T. Costero. 
Trinity Cotvece, Hartrorp. 


Psychologie de VArt. Par Henrt Detacrorx. Paris, Félix Alcan, 

1927.—pp. 481. 

The author at the outset disclaims having attempted to write a phi- 
losophy or even a psychology of art. The book’s subtitle, “ An essay 
on artistic activity”, seems to describe most accurately the scope which 
he intended it to have. The first part of the work considers, in five 
chapters, the general features of esthetic activity; the second part con- 
sists of two excellent chapters on music, and one each on poetry and 
painting. 

The first chapter, which is given to a discussion of the relation be- 
tween art and play, naturally begins with a consideration of the 
Schiller-Spencer theory. Many interesting concrete documents on 
the subject of play are referred to and discussed. Professor Dela- 
croix concludes that although there are some striking likenesses be- 
tween art and play, the two are nevertheless different in essence. 
Play is to be contrasted with art in that “ play is almost indifferent to 
its material. It does not attempt to make of it anything having a 
signification beyond the momentary one that it confers upon it. The 
player uses his playthings only as means to reach his ends, as symbols 
to which to hook on his intentions. The intrinsic nature of his ob- 
jects matters little to him; it is enough that they be transfigured by the 
action and the theme of the play” (p. 44). But in the case of art, 
the reverse of all this is true. 

The next chapter examines the view that “art animates the uni- 
verse”, that “art substitutes for utilitarian perception the visionary 
perception of the life of things” (p. 47). The author assents to this 
thesis, but does not regard it as constituting a definition of art. 
Animistic interpretation of the universe is a natural, spontaneous 
process for man. He automatically regains it, not artificially wins to 
it, when, as in art, he suspends the utilitarian mode of perception, 
which “ refuses to see in things anything but what is necessary for 
our action” (p. 63). But mere animistic interpretation of the universe 
does not constitute art, for “art is fabrication and artifice. Art is 
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construction of forms that are docile and expressive” of the 
(animistic) forces perceived by sympathy or by Einfiihlung (p. 66). 

The doctrine of art as rooted in the contemplation of Ideas is next 
examined. Detachment from the utilitarian aspects of things is a 
condition of zsthetic experience, and by some, for instance Schopen- 
hauer, has been supposed of itself to throw open a world of Ideas 
which art then reproduces. But Schopenhauer’s zsthetic is based on 
a “coagulated metaphysics ” (p. 76), since his conception of the Ideas 
as forces of nature leaves no room for evolution. Hegel’s view, on the 
other hand, is open to the objection that the Idea as the “ essence of 
things in its concrete singularity” is not an immediate datum of 
zsthetic consciousness. “ Even were it ready-made outside of us, we 
should yet have to reconstruct it in the zsthetic act, as we construct 
through speech the language existent outside of us” (p. 79). Pro- 
fessor Delacroix insists that “the supposed external datum never 
presents itself pure, but always elaborated by the spirit. No zsthetic 
datum without an artist’s vision; and the artist’s vision is already work 
of art” (p. 81). It may be noted in passing that this is a rather 
questionable dogma, inasmuch as it would apparently commit the 
author to denying that a bare sensory datum can be an esthetic object. 
But a patch of some saturated single color, for instance, can certainly 
be such; although it is difficult to see in what sense it could be said 
to be “elaborated by the spirit ”. 

The view, however, is dwelt on in the chapter on “the zsthetic 
state”. This state, the author tells us, is characterized not only by 
liberation and by the animating of its object, but by constructiveness. 
“ Art consists in a direction of intention and in the adjustment of the 
expression to the intention” (p. 84). It begins by creating its means 
of expression and at the same time its “ideal entities in quest of 
reality”, for what art always expresses is a work,—a factum, not a 
mere datum. 

Art moreover is a harmony of functions of our faculties. “ Any 
complete zxsthetic pleasure is the synthesis of a sensory pleasure, a 
formal pleasure, and a pleasure properly affective,” arising from the 
symbolizing of some state of the soul (p. 92). Therefore in zxsthetics, 
“sensualism, formalism, and essentialism under the double form of 
naturalism and idealism, are incapable of explaining the zsthetic act, 
which is precisely the synthesis of the moments that each of these 
doctrines endeavors to distinguish. The zxsthetic state is a state of 
equilibrium, a harmonious play of the faculties” (p. 106). Professor 
Delacroix adds that “the compatibility of the world and of the spirit 
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is the essential fact which manifests and fragments itself in zsthetic 
judgments ” (p. 106),—an assertion, however, which appears to forget 
(as usual) that esthetic judgments are judgments of ugliness no less 
than of beauty, and that the implications of the former as to the world 
and the spirit would be of a less consoling character. 

In the same chapter, when considering the relation of the self to 
zsthetic contemplation, the author proposes to distinguish several 
degrees and varieties of xsthetic contemplation, for instance the atti- 
tude of the subject who (a) tells himself his own story, or (b) tells 
himself a story, or (c) forgets all stories to lose himself in the object, 
or (d) forgets the precision and distinctness of the object in favor 
of the profound emotion it begets (p. 117). It might well be objected 
to this, however, that the author’s documents on this point really show 
only that there are people whose response to works of art is not 
zsthetic contemplation but something else. Thus, when he himself 
declares that the pleasure of reading novels is almost always that of 
giving us the illusion of living through certain adventures, the ob- 
vious answer is that that pleasure is then the pleasure of vicarious 
adventure, which is no more esthetic than the precisely analogous 
pleasures in watching a race, a football game, or an aviator’s stunts. 
With regard to the zxsthetic object, Professor Delacroix declares that 
it is not conceived by us as existing in the empirical world, nor on the 
other hand as being an illusion. “ We confer upon it a sort of ab- 
solute existence” (p. 129). 

In the chapter concerned with the artist and the work of art, the 
character which differentiates the artist is maintained to be not su- 
periority of imagination or of feeling, but the power to construct. 
Art may have to the artist’s life a variety of relations more or less 
simultaneously. With Lalo, Professor Delacroix holds that it may be 
something technical and apart from the artist’s life; or that it may 
intensify his life; or idealize it; or make him forget it; or purge him 
of something in himself of which he longs to be rid. A remarkable 
quotation from Flaubert’s correspondence given by Professor Dela- 
croix to illustrate the last throws more light on the nature of catharsis 
in the creator of art than many discussions, and is worth reproducing 
here. It concerns Bouvard et Pécuchet. Flaubert writes: “ More- 
over, inasmuch as I hope to spit into it the gall that chokes me, that is, 
to utter a few truths, I hope by this means to purge myself, and to be 
thereafter more Olympian,—a quality which I lack absolutely ”. 

A point upon which Professor Delacroix rightly insists is that each 
artist has his own peculiar mode of initial sensitivity, of which all his 
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work is a manifestation. As to the relative réles in the process of 
artistic creation of obscure intuition or inspiration, and of conscious 
selection, arrangement, and device, the author maintains that both 
invariably enter, and more or less at all stages of the work. 

The chapters on music in particular, and those on poetry and paint- 
ing, discuss with great skill and much erudition the principal questions 
in connection with these arts, but do not easily lend themselves to 
summarization. The most striking feature of the book, and perhaps 
the most valuable, is the vast number of statements collected from 
painters, musicians, poets, and other artists, concerning their psy- 
chological states and manners of working, either in general or in the 
creation of certain of their works. The book is a mine of concrete 
documents concerning the psychology of artists and esthetes. But this 
wealth of concrete material at times seems to choke rather than to 
nourish the author’s theoretical powers. His thought in more than 
one place appears to be somewhat lacking in firmness and to be none 
too precise. For instance, when ostensibly discussing “the zsthetic 
state”, we find him speaking now of “art”, now of “ esthetic 
pleasure”, now of “the esthetic act”, now of “ zsthetic contempla- 
tion ”, now of “ esthetic sentiment”, as though they were more or less 
the same thing. In consequence, although many just and interesting 
observations are made, and more than one piece of acute analysis is 
performed, no vigorously clear-cut doctrine of the “zsthetic state” 
emerges. The work, however, is critical and learned throughout, and 
characterized everywhere by unusual sanity of judgment. The criti- 
cisms of it ventured above are intended, not to minimize its impor- 
tance, but to define it. The book will undoubtedly become a standard 


reference for students of zxsthetics. 
C, J. Ducasse. 


Brown UNIVERSITY. 


Dialectic. By Mortimer J. Apter. New York, Harcourt, Brace and 

Co., 1927.—pp. ix, 247. 

I, In this vigorously written essay Dr. Adler in the first place dis- 
tinguishes what he calls dialectic from “the ordinary logic of deduc- 
tive systems” (p. 156). The “logical description of dialectic ”—to 
which he none the less devotes fifty odd pages—he treats as a mere 
“regulative myth”, since “no actual argument or controversy ever 
resembles in entirety or even in large measure” an argument of ab- 
stract logical form (pp. 176 ff.). “ Dialectic”, as conceived by Dr. 
Adler, “ is a convenient, technical name for the kind of thinking which 
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takes place when human beings enter into dispute . . . over matters 
of theory . . . or when they carry on in reflection the polemical con- 
sideration of some theory or idea” (p. v) ; it is accordingly concerned 
with the development of coherent systems “ only secondarily” (p. 156). 

One would look far for a keener analysis than Dr. Adler’s of the 
nature of dialectic, thus defined. At the start, he stresses the “ non- 
rationality in dialectical thinking ” which he attributes to three sources 
(p. 13): “the desire to convince one’s opponents”; the derivation of 
propositions from “a supra-cogitative source ”, such as authority; and 
“lack of insight”, which he later defines as “ capacity for self-criti- 
cism” (p. 13). “ The psychological factors that are circumstantial to 
human participation in so intellectual an activity as argument” he 
classifies also “under three rubrics: leisure, intelligence, and tem- 
perament” (p. 102). 

(1) By leisure the author means “general disengagement from 
all practical considerations, an attitude of deliberate impracticality ”. 
He lays special stress on this characteristic of “the enterprises of 
theory” that they “must have no urgencies or ends beyond their 
own intellectual situation”. Dialectic, he insists, “is a theoretical 
enterprise even more strictly than is pure science. Its impracticality 
is as great as that of a non-Euclidean geometry” (pp. 103 ff.). 

(2) Under intelligence Dr. Adler includes “ language ability, ability 
to deal with relations and with abstractions, understanding and inter- 
pretation, controlled association, and the organization of associations ”. 
Normative logic, he maintains throughout, is ineffective in its effort 
to improve our thinking. “ Dialectic”, he says “ must invoke” insight, 
the capacity for self criticism, “ for in its absence dispute degenerates 
into the dogged reiteration of opposed opinions without any under- 
standing on the part of opponents with regard to the nature of their 
differences ” (p. 109). 

(3) The discussion of temperament, which he describes as “ con- 
stituted by a set of wishes, desires, purposes, and sentiments or emo- 
tional complexes”, offers Dr. Adler the chance to introduce, rather 
artificially, a brief but suggestive consideration of “the phenomena and 
general theories of psychopathology” (pp. 111 ff.). “ Psychoanaly- 
sis”, he says “ may be thought of as the technique of becoming highly 
self-conscious ”, that is, “ like dialectic, an affair of conversation ” (pp. 
114, 116). The conclusion which he stresses is that though “it is 
humanly impossible to dispute and at the same time to be neutral ... , 
at least a step is taken toward the discipline of argument if the dis- 
putants suspect the possibility of emotional motivation and tempera- 
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mental bias” (p. 125). “ Enlightened partisanship”, he reiterates, is 
entirely compatible with impartiality. “If an individual”, he says 
“is able to appreciate the irrational context in which his own thinking 
occurs, and to recognize explicitly the assumptions from which his 
thinking derives, his partisanship becomes selfcritical; if he extends 
to his opponent the intellectual courtesy of the same privileges he him- 
self has found necessary, his partisanship is qualified by impartiality” 
(p. 127). 

In summary: Dr, Adler has so far described human dialectic (at its 
best) as non-rational yet self-critical, as partisan yet impartial, and 
as impractical. A significant character has still to be named. “ Dia- 
lectic is”, in this view, “in part a definition; . . . in part a process of 
recognizing the oppositions of assumptions and definitions” (p. 75). 
Dialectic, he holds, neither seeks truth nor achieves it; “is not inter- 
ested either in the final truth about anything or in actuality; it is in- 
terested rather in what may or may not be true, that is to say, pos- 
sibility” (p. 198). Two important corollaries of this doctrine are 
formulated: in the first place that dialectical disagreements, being 
cases of opposition, not of contradiction, are always capable of resolu- 
tion; in the second place that dialectic, for all that, never attains a final 
resolution (p. 1717). In more detail: precisely because assertion or 
denial, when “ intended dialectically ”, has to do not with actuality or 
truth but with “the implicative or demonstrative relations of a propo- 
sition in a system” (p. 198), it follows that dialectic is concerned with 
oppositions not with contradictions. Now “ opposition contains within 
itself the source of its own resolution. It is required only that the 
whole be found which includes the given parts in opposition and im- 
plies them” (p. 165). Such an inclusive whole, it is suggested, may 
always be discovered; and “human... argument”, therefore, “in 
so far as it is dialectical need never end in disagreement” (p. 198). 
This resolution of a dialectic opposition is, however, as has just been 
stated, always inconclusive, never final; for the undertaking of dia- 
lectical thought is “an adventure in the realm of possibility ” (p. 247). 
“Unavoidable frustration” is accordingly an “attribute of the dia- 
lectical process ... if never to achieve a final resolution is frus- 
tration” (p. 171). 

II. With dialectic, thus defined, the author proceeds to identify 
philosophy. “Philosophy”, he says, is “dialectical activity in gen- 
eral” (p. 222). In contrast with science and, he adds, with theology 
also, it has no “ genuinely ultimate faiths” and no beliefs (p. 226+). 
For philosophy “is concerned only with possibility” whereas, “in 
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contradistinction, the subject-matter of science in general is actuality ” 
(p. 223). Science is, furthermore, “capable of application”, while 
philosophy, as dialectic, “is an emphasis upon . . . impracticality, 
. . . is barren of any practical issue, . . . can make no difference in 
the way of conduct” (p. 243 ff.). Such a conception of philosophy 
he justifies on the ground that it enables us to view “the spectacle of 
the history of philosophy . . . in a way that makes it a more intelligent 
phenomenon than it otherwise would appear to be. The history of 
philosophy ”, he continues, “is a history of frustration, if philosophy 
be conceived as . . . similar to science. It is the record of the con- 
flict of contradictory systems, each of them claiming dogmatic finality. 
. . » But if philosophy be nothing more than the development of sys- 
tems of thought, and the resolution of their oppositions, and if it make 
no claim to . . . conclusiveness, then it is quite properly the record of 
unending controversy” (pp. 228 ff.). 

The writer of this notice regards these as inadequate reasons for 
abandoning the traditional conception of philosophy as an attempt by 
reasoning to reach ultimate truth. Nor can she understand why 
“human dialectic” is not a satisfactory and sufficient name for the 
process which Dr. Adler has so competently analyzed. Yet criticism 
should perhaps be disarmed by Dr. Adler’s admission that his con- 
ception of philosophy “being arbitrary . .. cannot deny the possi- 
bility of other conceptions” (p. 220). At any rate, the reviewer 
warmly agrees with the author’s claim that Plato’s dialogues are 
philosophical only in Dr. Adler’s sense of the term. “The theme of 
a Platonic dialogue”, he says with truth (p. 233), “is an opposition 
of opinions. . . . The opposition is clarified, and perhaps resolved, 
only to suffer the facing of another opposition, and so on. There is 
no ultimate resolution of the intellectual controversy that forms the 
dialogue. . . . There is no philosophy in the dialogues of Plato out- 
side of the dialectic that is therein contained. In this sense”, Dr. 
Adler concludes, “ Plato is the first and, unfortunately, the last phi- 
losopher perfectly to understand the nature of his proper task and the 
traits of his technique ”. Mary Wuiton CALKINS. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE. 


Origines de lV’esprit bourgeois en France. I: L’Eglise et la Bourgeoisie. 
Par B. Grorruuysen. Paris, Librairie Gallimard, deuxiéme édition, 
1927.—pp. xiii, 289. 

M. Groethuysen finds the eighteenth century bourgeois a man of 
action with this-worldly interests in the concerns of every-day life 
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and in power, possessions, posterity, and progress. The bourgeois was 
industrious and frugal with an eye to profitable enterprises and in- 
vestments. Acquisitive, competitive, and ambitious, he sought and 
won a worldly security and modest ease, if not indeed riches, and in 
so doing invented tools, machines, and new economic processes. He 
frequently lifted himself out of the station into which he was born 
and thus made impossible any fixed system of social strata. Yet he 
loved order and law, and believed that reality is orderly, that by dis- 
covering the laws of nature and calculating the future he could realize 
his ideals and attain a degree of self-direction and self-sufficiency, 
and therefore that nature, human nature, life and work are essentially 
good. In the measure that he attained his liberty he laid claim to 
certain rights which he thought that others, the church, and even God, 
should respect, recognized an individual responsibility, and attempted 
to construct a morality of specific and determinable duties. 

The key-note of this new morality was scrupulous conscientiousness. 
The virtues most praised, such as honesty, integrity, good faith, 
equitableness, prudence, and effort, were moral virtues, for which 
there could be no religious substitute. Working for one’s family, 
accumulating for one’s children or for posterity, promoting the pros- 
perity and power of one’s community or country, and diminishing 
misery and advancing civilized life in general, were the motives most 
frequently appealed to when the bourgeois found it necessary to 
justify his scale of values and his strenuous mode of living. If re- 
ligious, he might also contend that he was obeying God and seeking 
a heavenly reward. Success, possessions and happiness he regarded 
as both his right and his desert, and to secure them perhaps even his 
duty or mission. 

The ideals and efforts of the bourgeoisie favored the development 
of commerce, finance, industry, capitalism, and nationalism, and the 
secularization of large areas of life. Although they sometimes in- 
voked ‘nature’ and ‘humanity’ and liked to think of their morality 
as capable of becoming universal, it remains in the end the morality 
of a class and an epoch. 

In most that the bourgeoisie did and prized they found themselves 
sharply opposed by the leaders of the church and by people of simple 
faith. M. Groethuysen presents, frequently with no little dramatic 
skill, much illuminating detail which cannot even be summarized here 
concerning the measure and manner in which the bourgeoisie rejected 
or modified the traditional ecclesiastical conceptions of faith, the 
church, God, providence, an other world, sin, charity, the relation of 
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morality to religion, etc. Many of the bourgeoisie, chiefly those who 
were not over-ambitious, could remain in the church and receive its 
encouragement and consecration. But for various reasons they were 
seldom as satisfactory members as others. Portions of their lives were 
secularized, their devotion was neither intense nor constant, and the 
content of their faith was palpably pauperized. Enlightened beyond 
the masses, they questioned, doubted, and demanded a reasonable faith. 
In fact incredulity became a distinguishing characteristic of their 
class. The adversities attendant upon poverty and the excesses and 
ennui common to the upper class were gateways to religion which 
were closed to them. The church could assign them no rdéle in 
the world order comparable to that of the poor and the noble, hence 
no way of salvation; and since they were self-made and their posses- 
sions self-won, it could not furnish them with a theory of divine 
origins which would elicit gratitude and a sense of obligation. In 
short, the church was ever at a loss to know just how to deal with 
them, with the result that many drifted into the ranks of the indifferent, 
while some even launched a powerful offensive against the church. 
By the end of the century, however, they showed signs of readiness to 
make their peace with the church and ally themselves with the priests. 

M. Groethuysen attributes the rise of the bourgeoisie and the nature 
of the content of their beliefs and practice in part to factors within the 
church itself, in part to philosophers and savants, but chiefly to their 
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{| own vital experiences—their success in solving their own life problems 
by calculation and foresight. One wonders here whether the author 
has done justice to the part played by the philosopher and savant. 

Also whether the reader has not a right to expect a fuller account of 

1 the social agencies by means of which the bourgeoisie resisted the 
church and formulated and conserved the content of their new mo- 

Hi rality and faith. 

uf M. Groethuysen’s characterization of the bourgeoisie is very sym- 
| pathetic. The book is well documented and contains a profusion of 

quotations from original sources. The author’s method of letting the 
bourgeoisie and their opponents speak for themselves, while having 

its obvious advantages, sometimes leads to an over-abundance of cita- 

! tion and to repetition of thought. However, such defects are in- 

significant in comparison with the merits of the work. 
{ Raymonp P. Hawes. 
| Goucner CoLLece. 
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La Pensée Concréte: Essai sur le Symbolisme Intellectuel. Par 

ALBERT SpareR. Paris, Félix Alcan, 1927.—pp. 446. 

M. Spaier’s noteworthy volume, La Pensée Concréte, is well con- 
ceived and well executed. Its extensive scope is enriched by wide 
contacts with the literature of psychology, the history of science, logic, 
and the works of classical and modern philosophers. The work is in 
truth a study of the concrete manifestations of the reflective process. 
Part I, the recipient in 1925 of “le prix Saintour de l’Académie des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques”, develops a theory of the nature of 
thought in its relation to experienced data; Part II extends this theory 
to the problem of freedom and its relation to logical necessity. 

The volume is another reaction against all lingering traces of the 
Cartesian dualism. Using “image” to stand for all sensible content 
(p. 85), M. Spaier insists that thought and image are identical (pp. 
199, 206). There exists no meaningless image (p. 109), no brute 
data of consciousness (p. 108). Pure thought and bare sensibility are 
both abstractions (p. 33). In fact, a central theme of the book is this 
denial of any pre-logical or pre-mental phase of experience (p. 185). 
The most abstract thought is dependent upon sensibility, and every 
element of sensibility is as such a thought or concept. 

The argument is stated in another form in the claim that all thought 
is symbolic (p. 282), the symbol being identical with thought and not 
a mere translation of it (p. 113). The contention then becomes that 
all conscious (experienced?) content is symbolic. M. Spaier there- 
fore denies Husserl’s distinction between the symbol and the simple 
sign (p. 112). He accordingly maintains that all habits are cases of 
knowledge and involve intellectual guidance (p. 233). A rat that has 
learned a maze manifests both memory and reflection (p. 239). 

However, judgments and not concepts are the basis of the intel- 
lectual life. To be conscious is to judge (p. 169). The concept is 
defined in terms of judgments, which need not be verbal and may be 
only implicit, that is, actually present but not completely formulated 
(p. 337, note). 

In discussing the concept, the author introduces the interesting no- 
tion of the “conceptual function” (sections 32-34). Couturat had 
defined the concept as a propositional function of one variable, ‘man’ 
being the class of terms for which the function ‘# is a man’ is true. 
M. Spaier recognizes that this gives only the extension of the concept, 
and insists that the intensional aspects are represented by another 
propositional function, ‘man is x, y, z, etc’. The conceptual function 
is the logical product of these two propositional functions (p. 149). 
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In rapid thought the concepts are mainly conceptual functions, but in 
more concrete thought the variables take on specific values and be- 
come explicit judgments. Although denotation presupposes intension, 
properties exist only in connection with individuals, and so every con- 
cept designates both a class of individuals and the distinguishing char- 
) acteristics of this class (p. 148). 

| This realization of the intimate relation between thought and sen- 
sibility proves a strong weapon in the application of the theory to 
| | specific problems. 

The fact that thought is essentially symbolic, and so denotative, 
. prevents thought from losing its contact with experienced reality and 
becoming a “pure act”. Through a detailed consideration of intro- 
i spective literature the author makes it evident that in all thinking there 
f is symbolic content, whether this be organic and kinzsthetic sensations, 
ii words, images in the usual sense of the term, or merely the perceptual 

| 
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aspects of the situation in which thought is taking place (section 20). 
There can be thought without words but not without symbolic content. 





| In the last analysis, whatever the degree of abstraction, thought must 
: return to its sensible sources. Denotation is the basic fact of the in- 
tellectual life (p. 150). 
| | In the discussion of freedom, M. Spaier denies that freedom is 
merely a freedom of choice, or that it requires gaps in an otherwise 
hi deterministic system, and follows Bergson in insisting that freedom 
) f! is the power of creation (p. 333). The position is a form of emergent 
Hb evolution: thought itself is a genuine novelty and is not exhausted by 
or reducible to the physical and physiological factors which influence 
| it (p. 402). 
iq It is doubtful, however, if this does more than lay the basis for an 
4 explanation of human freedom, since the above account would hold of 
i every emergent. It would seem better to have stressed more the view 
that freedom is a function of reflection, that, for instance, freedom is 
the direction of one’s behavior through the functioning of symbols. 
Perhaps the identification of thought and sensibility prevents M. Spaier 
from following such a course, but as the account stands, he can hardly 
be said to have furthered a concrete explanation of human freedom. 
1; The task of the final chapter is to show that logical necessity, rather 
i than being incompatible with freedom, depends upon the creative 
processes of thought. The principle that thought is ultimately de- 
notative signifies that mathematics and formal logic must retain their 
experiential connection, and cannot be reduced to pure form. Al- 
though disagreeing with Professor Goblot in the view that all mathe- 
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matical demonstration is essentially a construction (following Pro- 
fessor Holder, M. Spaier notes on page 388 that the purpose of the 
construction is to allow new relations to appear), he does agree that in 
geometry, for instance, the figures, rather than being mere psychologi- 
cal aids, give the denotation without which geometrical concepts would 
be mere marks and sounds (p. 141). Throughout the logical process 
reason is creative. The substitutions, for example, are never bare 
identities, but are replacements of terms equivalent in truth-value 
alone, and so are a constant source of novelty in the deductive process 
(p. 391). Logical construction is a product of free initiative (p. 
400). 

It would be possible to emphasize even more strongly than does the 
author the dependence of logical necessity upon the reflective process. 
His distinction, in the discussion of hypothetical syllogisms (p. 370), 
between “les hypothétiques assertoriques” and “les hypothétiques 
modales”” is the distinction between material and strict implication. 
While he seems to reduce strict implication to two propositional func- 
tions verified by the same values (p. 373), his position is compatible 
with the view that strict implication is an intellectual creation (see 
p. 400, lines 9-11). For ‘‘ # is a man’ implies ‘ x is mortal’’ remains 
a material implication no matter how many values of x have satisfied 
the function, unless it is certain that all values of + must do this, and 
this certainty requires a human decision as to the defined relation of 
the concepts man and mortal. 

In estimating La Pensée Concréte, it is important to note that the 
general results in regard to the symbolic nature of thought, and the 
relation of freedom to logical necessity, may be accepted without 
agreeing with the author’s attempted identification of thought and 
sensa. And while his estimate of the values and defects of the tradi- 
tional empiricisms and idealisms is thoroughly sound, there is no ques- 
tion but that his own account is in harmony with what he regards as 
the central motive of idealism: the demonstration of the psychical 
nature of the sensible given (p. 301). The influence of Leibniz is 
unmistakable here. 

The same results could, however, be obtained on a realistic or prag- 
matic basis. It may be observed that his bibliography of 254 items 
makes no reference to the later works of James, to Mr. Dewey, or to 
the literature of behaviorism. Mr. Dewey’s instrumentalism is also 
a study of the concrete reflective process, and while many of his more 
general results are similar to those of M. Spaier, his account of the 
relation of thought to experience is considerably different. 
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M. Spaier lacks, from such a point of view, an adequate analysis of 
the symbol and its relation to the substitute stimulus. He does not 
seem to have considered the pragmatic view of the symbol as a réle 
which experienced events may assume and later abandon, a view which 
allows of pre-mental and pre-logical phases of experience, and yet is 
consistent with the denial of a metaphysical dualism between thought 
and things, of pure thought, and of the incompatibility between free- 
dom and logical necessity. In fact, pragmatists have long been accus- 
tomed to think in such terms. On the functional view there is no 
need to regard experience as intrinsically psychical, or symbolic, or 
judgmental ; and a realistic metaphysics is therefore possible, though 
of course not necessary. The doctrine that all thought is symbolic is 
not dependent upon the doctrine that all that is given is symbolic. 
The denial of any metaphysical dualism between thought and sensi- 
bility need not lead to their identification, for the relation may be 
entirely functional and not substantial. In failing to note the pos- 
sibility of such an interpretation, which is at least as old as James’ 
article, Does Consciousness Exist?, M. Spaier seems to have allowed 
his metaphysics to distract his attention from the object of his other- 
wise so adequate study, La Pensée Concrete. 

CuarLes W. Morris. 

Tue Rice Institure. 


Begriff und Besziehung: Studien sur Grundlegung der Logik. Von 
WitHe_m Burxamp. Leipzig, Felix Meiner, 1927.—pp. xvi, 306. 
This volume consists of a group of studies of the foundations of 

logic, a subject of peculiarly growing importance in recent years. The 
problems suggested by the relations of mathematics and logic, the 
‘ clarification’ of form, and the theory of objects, require a special set 
of investigations. The author has given a profound treatment of 
many such fundamental problems in an interesting manner. There 
appear to be three motives in the work: (1) a critical disposition of 
Frege’s contributions to this field, in which his doctrine of the 
‘concept’ is maintained and his attempt to deduce number from con- 
ceptual logic is rejected, (2) a critical survey of the immediate tradi- 
tion, which is interdigitated in (3) the development of the author’s 
own views. Accordingly, the sources drawn upon are diverse and 
include the tradition of ‘philosophical’ logic (Meinong, Mally and 
others) as well as mathematical logic. The influence of Frege, to 
whom the work is dedicated, is marked, as well as that of Whitehead 
and Russell. 
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In his introductory remarks the author states that he began his 
studies with the problem of existence, being led by the conviction that 
the concept of existence has no justifiable place among the funda- 
mental notions of logic. The concept of existence must give way to 
that of form, which is basic to logic; and its definition requires the 
determination of the domain of objects for which it may have sig- 
nificance. To be existent means, then, to have a place in a domain 
of objects (Individualgebeit), whether in ‘reality’, or in a mathe- 
matical system. Pure form and meaning (Sinn der Begriffslogik) 
are regarded as being the points of orientation of logic. Instead of 
the usual procedure of first setting up a formal system and then testing 
for its internal freedom from contradiction, the author proposes to 
begin with something which lies outside of pure form itself, i.¢., the 
meaning of logic itself. 

The first study, entitled “ Concept and Proposition”, includes a dis- 
cussion of the predicative concept, predicative proposition, relational 
concept, and relational proposition. A psychological moorage is given 
the investigation, as seen in this and in the succeeding studies, the 
point of departure being thought (Denken), and a transition is made to 
the level of logic. The author distinguishes the latter, especially later 
in the work (¢.g., pure form), but his frequent references to what is 
“ denkpraktisch”, to “ vulgére Denkpraxis”, etc., tend to obscure the 
distinction, which should be given further treatment if all suggestions 
of ‘ psychologism’ are to be avoided. Formal logic must make use of 
finished notions obtained from genetically prior realms. Such prior 
notions as identity and difference are recognized by the author, and 
are accorded a fundamental place in his presentation. That they may 
be descriptively founded in experience is a thesis that Husserl has 
established through his detailed ‘phenomenological’ descriptions. 
Frege’s ‘concept’ (or Mr. Russell’s propositional function) and 
‘logical proposition’ (implication) are taken to be the basic concepts 
of logic. The author states that the concept of ‘something’ is con- 
nected predicatively with all other concepts, but holds that it is not a 
constitutive character of all concepts. But, taking ‘something’ to be 
the most general concept, it does not follow, as is here asserted (p. 21), 
that all logical objects are to be derived from it alone, for other char- 
acters may be added. For the rest, it is sufficient that it may be uni- 
versally predicated, in order to be useful systematically. 

The second study, entitled “Jndividuum”, contains one of the 
author’s most searching discussions and illustrates his patience in sys- 
tematizing a group of problems usually glossed over by logicians. 
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The principles of individuation as connected with the determination 
of domains constitute the theme of the investigation. The domain of 
reality is regarded as being but one among a number of domains, but 
it is accorded practical priority. The fundamental concepts used by 
pure formal thought to build up the domain of pure mathematics are 
held to be position (Gesetstheit) through thought, identity, difference, 
and the relation of what is posited. Everything that is posited in a 
formal investigation, and that is determined through a relational law, 
makes up an individual domain. The concept of individuality is dif- 
ferent in different domains. In the domain of space and time the 
characters of homogeneity and invariance of the properties of the real 
are determining factors in the unity of objects. 

The remaining studies are, respectively, of “ Existence”’, “ Class and 
Number in Conceptual Logic”, and “Logic, Mathematics and the 
A Priori”. Of particular interest are the analysis of the concept of 
existence, the discussion of the null-class and of quantity, and the 
concept of order and of pure form. Mathematics is called the pure 
science of order, and is held to be based upon the fundamental func- 
tions of thought (Denken). But there is a gap between the above- 
named features of thought (identity, etc.) and the realm of pure form, 
which must be allowed for. There is, in other words, a difference be- 
tween the identity yielded in cognition and its definition for formal 
purposes. The author emphasizes the distinction between logic as 
pure form and applied logic, and rightly points out that the failure to 
make this distinction is at the basis of Mr. Schiller’s criticism of 
formal logic. Mention should also be made of the constructive criti- 
cism of Schréder’s work. The chapter on “ Transcendentalism” is 
of wider philosophical interest, and is oriented with respect to Kant. 
Logic is held to be transcendental “because it enables us to fulfil 
science as a task, and because this is the presupposition of all other 
tasks of thought” (p. 266). However, the use of such terminology in 
the field of logical theory is not entirely welcome, in view of its tradi- 
tional and extra-logical associations. The same also holds for the 
term ‘a priori’, even if to a lesser degree. 

The author does not seem to be aware of the contributions of Dr. 
Sheffer, which would deepen his treatment of formalism. Another 
weighty omission is that of Husserl, whose work is merely touched 
upon in passing, and whose Logische Untersuchungen offers much for 
the ‘ material’ foundation of logic. 

MARVIN FARBER. 


UNIVERSITY OF BUFFALO. 
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L’Exigence Idéaliste et Le Fait de ’ Evolution. By Epovarp Le Roy. 

Paris, Boivin & Cie.—pp. xvii, 270. 

One more effort to ‘explain’ evolution is implied in the very title of 
this book, and Professor Le Roy does not hesitate to deal with his 
problem from the ‘idealistic’ point of view. He concedes that “the 
universality of determinism, as revealed in experience and as an es- 
sential postulate of science, will always be acknowledged”. Yet after 
inquiring into the factors of determinism he reaches the conclusion 
that “liberty itself’ must be one of them. Even man is said to illus- 
trate this truth, for his ideas, though not physical, come in to increase 
and reinforce whatever determinism there may be at the root of his 
actions. Invention is also appealed to as an example, for its mystery 
“cannot be elucidated without taking account of new ideas and with- 
out placing oneself in une perspective idéaliste”. Idealism is then 
defined as the philosophical tendency to reduce all existence to thought, 
involving, after recognition of a hierarchy of functions within thought 
itself, “a complementary tendency to proclaim, right into the order of 
the most positive reality, a sovereign réle for ideal values”. And to 
this student of it the world presents itself only as “ events of thought— 
at first a flow of sensible images, then an order, a law, a sense of 
progress ”. 

With that conclusion in mind Professor Le Roy turns to “ the prob- 
lem of matter and the problem of life”. Beginning with a presenta- 
tion of various inorganic and organic processes, he quotes the words 
of Henri Bergson: “ With continuity of change, conservation of the 
past in the present, real duration, the living body seems to share these 
attributes with consciousness. Can we not go farther and say that 
life is invention, like conscious activity—incessant creation, like it?” 
The author holds that, in view of all the evidence available, an af- 
firmative answer must be given to that question. At considerable 
length he cites the geological, biological, and anthropological facts that 
are relied on for the support of the doctrine of evolution, but only to 
utilize them in the interest of his thesis that evolution has been not 
merely a physical, but also an inventive and creative, process, such as 
is consistent with any of the theories that have been advanced to 
elucidate “the origins of life”. For life implies efforts, including 
those of defence and conquest, an active tendency to utilize the en- 
vironment or to struggle against it. There is “an internal principle 
of movement and direction at work, requiring a psychological con- 
ception of life as its explanation ”, with vitalism coming in only as the 
“more positive neo-vitalism ” defended in these pages. In themselves, 
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moreover, the facts of physico-chemistry do not exhaust the real; 
for, as Claude Bernard wrote, “the mystery of life does not reside in 
the nature of the forces which it brings into play, but in the direction 
it gives to them”. Hence the ‘finality’ implied by the biologists is 
declared to be inconceivable under any other form than that of 
invention. 

Points like these are driven home, so to speak, in the closing chapters 
of the book. Professor Le Roy insists on a “ finalité d’élan, of effort, 
in the direction of growing life and of growing liberty comparable 
with the work of an aspiration which tries to realize and satisfy itself, 
therefore constituting an element of directed initiative”. That which 
he regards as necessary to admit is “that there is uniquely at the 
foundation of life, and as its essence . . ., something which is of the 
nature of an inventive urge, a creative work”. He views life, in fact, 
as “a bond of union between matter and thought”; he regards the 
history of life as “that of a concentration of thought” such as “ pre- 
existed in the condition of a diffused tendency seeking to embody itself 
in order to se préciser, in order to acquire mastery and possession of 
itself”. And while far from intending in his theory to exclude the 
idea of a creative God—* creative by an act eternally going on before 
our eyes as cosmic evolution”—Professor Le Roy describes his 
motive in writing the book as that of “ bringing to light the possibility 
of a conciliation between the attempt to conceive psychologically of 
life and the most radical ambitions of science ”. 

One difficulty met with in an argument like this, ably presented as 
the reader will find it, as well as rich in its command of scientific 
facts, is that it implies either a universe which is an organism, able 
to reach ends consciously planned, or a mysterious psychism behind 
the cosmos whose function it is to develop in matter the tendencies 
that are here called “initiative” and “invention”. If we elect the 
hypothesis of an organic cosmos we ignore the plain difference there 
is between the bodies which are organisms and those which are not— 
between objects which change, so to speak, only as they are pushed or 
pulled, and objects which are plainly endowed, through being organic, 
with the powers that equip them for the complex activities of self- 
maintenance; if we choose to think of a psychism which intervenes, on 
however vast a scale, to direct materiality from the outside, we part 
company with the processes that, since the beginnings of life, have 
associated psychism with organisms and only with them. Professor 
Le Roy writes attractively, often eloquently, but he cannot be said to 
have given us a solution of the evolutionary problem that will be ac- 
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cepted in the court of reason. All that he does is to give us an 
idealistic elucidation of phenomena for which we need causal solu- 
tions, and thus to add one more to the list of those merely phrasal 
explanations of nature and life that have come in since Bergson wrote 
his Creative Evolution. 


EpMuUND NOBLE, 
MALDEN, Mass. 


A Source Book in Astronomy. By Hartow SHapiey and HELEN 
E. Howartu. New York, McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1929.— 
pp. xvi, 412. 

This is the first of a series of Source Books which aims at “ present- 
ing the most significant passages from the works of the most im- 
portant contributors to the major sciences, during the last three or 
four centuries”. Professor Gregory D. Walcott is the General Editor 
of the series, which has the endorsement of the American Philosophical 
Association as well as of leading scientific and learned societies, and 
the financial support of the Carnegie Corporation of New York. In 
this well-illustrated volume the editors believe they have succeeded in 
giving “a fairly comprehensive synopsis of the great contributions to 
astronomy of the past four hundred years. Many of the quotations 
are essentially complete articles”, and it has been found possible to 
include “ more than sixty contributors”. To the layman it would seem 
that this enterprise, if carried through as successfully as it has been 
begun, should do much to stimulate interest in a most important but 
rather sadly neglected subject, the history of science. 

H. R. SMart. 


CoRNELL UNIVERSITY. 


The following books were received during March and April: 

Swedenborg’s Historical Position. By Lewis Frecp Hite. Boston, Massa- 
chusetts New-Church Union, 1928—pp. 174. 

Bhagavadgita: A Fresh Study. By D. D. Vapexar Poona, Oriental 
Book Agency, 1928.—pp. xv, 100. 

Colour and Colour Theories. By Curistine Lapp-FraNKLIN. New York, 
Harcourt Brace & Co., 1929.—pp. xv, 287. 

The Use of Philosophy. By Joun H. Murrneap. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1929.—pp. 208. 

Outlines of the Psychology of Religion. By Horatio W. Dresser. New 
York, Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929.—pp. xiii, 451. 

Philosophical Parallelisms in Six English Novelists. By Grorce Rocers 
Swann. Philadelphia, University of Pennsylvania, 1929.—pp. 139. 
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Hegel's Science of Logic. Translated by W. H. Jonnston and L. G. 
STRUTHERS. Two volumes. New York, The Macmillan Company, 1929. 
—pp. 404, 487. 

A Preface to Morals. By Water Lippmann. New York, The Macmillan 
Company, 1929.—pp. viii, 348. 

Pastures of Wonder. By Casstus Jackson Keyser. New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1929.—pp. xii, 208. 

Characters and Events. Popular essays in social and political philosophy. 
By Joun Dewey. 2 vols. New York, Henry Holt and Company, 1929. 
—pp. X, 431; vi, 430. 

Le Mouvement humaniste aux Etats-Unis. Par Louris J.-A. Mercer. 
Paris, Librairie Hachette, 1928.—pp. x, 283. 

Nomades. Essai sur lame juive. Par Kapmi-Conen. Paris, Félix Alcan, 
1920.—pp. xii, 221. 

Le Malheur de la Conscience dans la Philosophie de Hegel. Par Jean 
Want. Paris, Les Editions Rieder, 1929—pp. 264. 

Vom Geist des ausgehenden Mittelalters. Von Rupotr STADELMANN. 
Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1929.—pp. viii, 2094. 

Gefiihl und schépferische Gestaltung. Von Rupotr Opesrecut. Berlin, 
Reuther & Reichard, 1929.—pp. vii, 67. 

Die Philosophie Immanuel Hermann Fichtes. Von Hirpecarp HerrMANnn. 
Berlin, Reuther & Reichard, 1928.—pp. 127. 

Vorlesungen sur Phinomenologie des inneren Zeit bewusstseins. Von 
EpmMunp Hussert. Herausgegeben von Martin Herpeccer. Sonder- 
druck aus “ Jahrbuch fiir Philosophie und phanomenologische Forschung ”. 
Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1928.—pp. 130. 

Der philosophische Gehalt der religidsen Dogmatik. Von C. A. Emce. 
Munich, Ernst Reinhardt, 1929.—pp. 153. 

Allgemeine Ontologie der Wirklichkeit. Von GintHer Jacosy. Zweiter 
Band, Dritte Lieferung. Halle, Max Niemeyer, 1929.—pp. 321-480. 

Freuds tragischer Komplex. Von Cuartes E. Maytan. Munich, Ernst 
Reinhardt, 1929.—pp. 215. 

Untersuchungen sur Theorie des unendlichen Urteils. Von Jaxos Gorptn. 
Berlin, Akademie-Verlag, 1929.—pp. vi, 168. 

Die absolute Religion. Von G. W. F. Hecer. Nach den vorhandenen 
Manuskripten vollstandig neu herausgegeben von Grorc Lasson. (Vor- 
lesungen iiber die Philosophie der Religion, UI, I.) Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner (Philosophische Bibliothek, Bd 63), 1929.—pp. xii, 244. 

Preliminari allo Studio del Fanciullo. By Gtovannt Gentie. Terza 
Edizione. Milan, Fratelli Treves, 1929.—pp. viii, 110. 














NOTES. 


Mr. Alban G. Widgery has been appointed Acting Professor of the 
Philosophy of Religion in Cornell University for the year 1929-1930. From 
1915 to 1922 Mr. Widgery was head of the Department of Philosophy and 
Professor of the Comparative Study of Religions at Baroda, India. He 
founded and for some time edited The Indian Philosophical Review and 
The Indian Journal of Sociology. Since 1922 he has been Examiner and 
Stanton Lecturer in the Philosophy of Religion at the University of Cam- 
bridge, England. 

The third series of lectures on the Paul Carus Lectureship Foundation 
will be given in 1930 by Professor G. H. Mead. The lectures will be 
delivered at the annual meeting of the Pacific Division of the American 
Philosophical Association to be held during the Christmas holidays of 1930 
at the University of California, Berkeley, California. The title of *he 
lectures and further details will be announced later. , 

The following is a list of articles in current philosophical periodicals : 

Mrinp, XX XVIII, 150: R. Ainscough, Relations and Universals; A. C. A. 
Rainer, The Field of A&sthetics; H. D. Roelofs, The Experimental Method 
and Religious Beliefs; C. Lloyd Morgan, Consonance of Welfare and 
Pleasure; Dickinson S. Miller, The Pleasure-Quality and the Pain-Quality 
Analysable, not Ultimate; C. H. Langford, Propositions Directly about 
Particulars. 

Tue JourNAL or PuitosopuicaL Stupres, IV, 14: S. Alexander, Phi- 
losophy and Art; J. Macmurray, The Unity of Modern Problems; J. Alex- 
ander Gunn, The Problem of Time; J. Cyril Flower, Emotion, Feeling, and 
Religion; W. D. Ross, The Ethics of Punishment; C. Delisle Burns, The 
Philosophy of Social Life; C. E. M. Joad, Mind and Body; George G. 
Campion, Meaning and Error. 

Tue Journat or Puimosopny, XXVI, 5: Sidney Hook, What is Dia- 
lectic? (11); Ralph M. Blake, Report of the Annual Meeting of the East- 
ern Division of the American Philosophical Association; 6, H. G. Townsend, 
A Persistent Motive for Social Organization; J. R. Kantor, Language as 
Behavior and as Symbolism; 7, Ernest Nagel, Nature and Convention; 
Henry Bradford Smith, Meaning; C. Judson Herrick, The Limitations of 
Science; 8, W. H. Sheldon, Necessary Truths and the Necessary Being; 
Marjorie S. Harris, Two Postulates of Expressionism; 9, Douglas C. Mac- 
intosh, The Next Step in the Epistemological Dialectic; Philip E. Wheel- 
wright, Toward a Metaphysic of Literary Criticism. 

Tue INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL oF Ernics, XXXIX, 3: Leonard D. White, 
Morale and Prestige Values in Municipal Employment; Fowler Vincent 
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Harper, Some Implications of Juristic Pragmatism; A. K. Rogers, The 
Limits of Moral Tolerance; H. L. Chao and L. Ho, The Philosophical Back- 
ground of the Chinese Revolution; Percy Thomas Fenn, Jr.. An Indian 
Poet Looks at the West; Roy Frederick Swift, Education for a Changing 
Environment; Thomas M. Carter, Cheating as Seen by College Students. 

Tae Hrepert Journat, XXVII, 3: J. B. Baillie, The Mind of John 
Bunyan; H. W. B. Joseph, Professor Eddington on “The Nature of the 
Physical World”; Claude G. Montefiore, The Attempted Conversion of the 
Jews; R. B. Tollinton, Reunion—The Present Situation; James Moffatt, 
One Hundred Years Ago; Olwen W. Campbell, Faith and Poetry; W. S. 
Crockett, The Religion of Sir Walter Scott; Muriel Kent, The Abbé 
Huvelin: A Study in Spiritual Discernment; J. L. Stocks, Desire and Af- 
fection ; Leonard Hodgson, Sin and its Remedy in the Light of Psychology; 
W. R. Lethaby, God or the Devil in Labour; J. W. Scott, Work v. Per- 
manent Unemployment in Great Britain. 

Tue New Scuorasticism, III, 2: George Lacombe and Arthur Landgraf, 
The Questiones of Cardinal Stephen Langton (II); E. von Rycken Wilson, 
Tentative Issues in Modern Physics; Bruno de Solages, Chronicle: Une 
Bataille pour la Scolastique; Virgil Michel, Discussion: Psychological Data. 

Tue Journat or Rexicion, IX, 2: Shailer Mathews, Protestantism, 
Democracy, and Church Unity; Eugene W. Lyman, The Place of Christ in 
Modern Theology; Benjamin W. Bacon, Peter’s Triumph at Antioch; 
William Fairweather, Concerning the Jewish Dispersion; Wilhelm Pauck, 
Calvin and Butzer; Oscar A. Marti, Revolt against Ecclesiastical Exactions 
in England; Alban G. Widgery, Ethical Aspects of the Religion of the 
Sikhs ; Clifford Manshardt, Some Observations on Mission Policies in India. 

Tue Harvarp THeoLocicat Review, XXII, 2: Roland Herbert Bainton, 
The Development and Consistency of Luther’s Attitude to Religious Liberty ; 
Benjamin W. Bacon, As to the Canonization of Matthew; Charles Bruston, 
The Serabit Inscriptions; Erwin R. Goodenough, Paul and Onesimus. 

Tue AUSTRALIAN JouRNAL or PsycHoLocy AND Puitosopny, VII, 1: 
C. F. Salmond, Some Aspects of Modern Thought; Norman Porter, An 
Interpretation of Croce’s Aisthetic; W. A. Merrylees, Participation (1) ; 
T. A. Hunter, Theory and Practice in Morals; Alfred A. Conlon, The 
Nature of Suggestion; H. F. Benning and W. Bell, Some Age Norms for 
the “ Woodworth-Wells Substitution Test ”. 

Tue JourRNAL oF ExperRIMENTAL Psycno ocy, XII, 2: W. R. Atkinson, 
The Relation of Intelligence and of Mechanical Speeds to the Various 
Stages of Learning; Walter Miles, Ocular Dominance Demonstrated by 
Unconscious Sighting; Florence L. Goodenough and Clara R. Brian, Certain 
Factors Underlying the Acquisition of Motor Skill by Pre-School Children; 
Siegen K. Chou, Reading and Legibility of Chinese Characters; Siegen K. 
Chou, A Quadrant Tachistoscope for Studying the Legibility of Chinese 
Characters. 
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Tue AMERICAN JoURNAL oF PsycHoLocy, XLI, 2: C. C. Miles and L. 
M. Terman, Sex Difference in the Association of Ideas; A. D. Glanville and 
K. M. Dallenbach, The Range of Attention; S. W. Terman, A New Classi- 
fication of the Red-Green Color-Blind; J. A. McGeoch, The Influence of 
Degree of Learning Upon Retroactive Inhibition; A. R. Lauer, Reliability 
of the Galvanic Reflex; A. L. Winsor and T. L. Bayne, Jr., Unconditioned 
Salivary Responses in Man; M. K. Frehafer, Preliminary Note of After- 
Images from Stimuli of Low Saturation and Short Duration; F. L. Dimmick 
and C. H. Holt, Gray and the Color Pyramid; N. R. F. Maier, The Illusion 
of Size in Pin-Hole Vision; W. F. Hyde, A Yariation of the Chessboard 
Illusion; E. E. Brakeman and C. S. Slocombe, A Readily Adaptable Ap- 
paratus for Giving and Recording Stimuli and Responses; L. Carmichael, 
A Demonstrational Masson Disk. 

Tue Psycnorocica, Butietin, XXVI, 3: Samuel W. Fernberger, Pro- 
ceedings of the Thirty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Psy- 
chological Association, December, 1928; Report of the Retiring Secretary; 
4, C. W. Darrow, Differences in the Physiological Reactions to Sensory and 
Ideational Stimuli; H. S. Rasran and C. J. Warden, Sensory Capacities of 
the Dog as Studied by the Conditioned-Reflex Method; M. A. Tinker, Visual 
Apprehension and Perception in Reading. 

Revue DE M&ETAPHYSIQUE ET DE Morate, XXXVI, 1: Charles Renouvier 
et William James, Correspondance; A. Darbon, La méthode synthétique dans 
I’ “Essai” d’O. Hamelin; E. Rignano, La morale de l’harmonie de la vie. 

Revue Puivosopniguet, LIV, 3 & 4: A. Lalande, Logique normative et 
vérités de fait; G. Dumas, La douleur et le plaisir; E. Levinas, Sur les 
“Tdeen” de M. E. Husserl; J. de la Harpe, Les principes fondamenteaux 
du rationalisme. 

Revue p’Historre pE LA Purosopute, III, 2: Etienne Gilson, Recherches 
sur la formation du systéme cartésien. I: La critique des formes sub- 
stantielles; Raoul Carton, Le chiffre de Roger Bacon (suite); Réné Maheu, 
Le catalogue de la bibliothéque des Berkeley; Louis Foucher, Le systéme de 
Renouvier par O. Hamelin. 

BuLLeTIN pe LA Soctété FRANCAISE DE Puitosopuie, XXVIII, 1: Dis- 
cussion de M. Paul Valéry; 2, Discussion de M. Léo Polak. 

Zeitscnrirt FUR Psycuoxocre, CIX, 5 & 6: Hermann Weil, Sinnes- 
psychologische Kriterien menschlicher Typen; Karl Steinig, Zur Frage 
der Wahrnehmung von Zwischenstadien bei stroboskopisch dargebotenen 
Bewegungen ; Heinz Werner, Ueber die Sprachphysiognomik als einer neuen 
Methode der vergleichenden Sprachbetrachtung ; CX, 1 & 2: Leonard Galley, 
Tachistoskopische Versuche iiber Residuen; Hermann Weil, Sinnespsy- 
chologische Kriterien menschlicher Typen (Schluss). 

Rivista pt Frrosorta, XX, 2: G. Vidari, I contributo del pensiero italiano 
alla filosofia moderna; M. Castiglione, Vico e il problema dell’arte; E. 
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Grassi, Sviluppo e significato della scuola fenomenologica; P. Treves, Idee 
e ipotesi sulla questione dei plagi Campanella-Botero. 

GrorNALe Critico Detta Frrosoria ITaviana, X, 1: Giorgio Fano, La 
filosofia di B. Croce (II); Ruggero Rinaldi, La riforma cattolica di Vin- 
cenzo Gioberti; Eugenio di Carlo, Lettere inedite di P. Galluppi a V. Cousin. 

Rrivista pt Frrosorra Neo-Scorastica, XXI, 1: Giacomo Maritain, Il 
tomismo e la civilta; A. Gusso e C. Mazzantini, Neoscolastica e idealismo; 
Gustavo Bontadini, Volontaristi italiani. 





